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The  Little   Slave  Girl 


CHAPTER   I 

REBECCA'S  LIVE  DOLL 

IDABY  sprawled  on  a  piece  of  an  old 
*-*  bed  quilt,  and  little  Rebecca  stood 
and  looked  at  her. 

Baby  cooed  and  laughed  and  gurgled 
and  caught  at  her  dimpled  hands  and 
feet,  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
old  quilt,  her  black  eyes  dancing  with  fun, 
and  every  silky  black  curl  bobbing. 

But  all  the  baby's  wiles  and  graces  did 
not  draw  an  answering  smile  or  laugh 
from  Rebecca,  though  manifestly  her 
attention  was  fixed  upon  the  little  one. 

Presently  she  turned  to  the  baby's 
mother,  who  sat  close  by  sewing,  and 
said  : — 

4 '  Hatty,  I'm  going  to  choose  her" 
(pointing  to  the  quilt).  "I'm  going  to 
have  her  for  mine;  I'll  tell  father  so." 
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To  this  astounding*  statement  Hatty 
replied,  calmly  : — 

"  Dat  so,  Missy?"  never  slackening 
for  an  instant  the  speed  of  her  busy 
fingers. 

uYes,"  said  Missy.  V  She's  cute  and 
pretty,  and  I  like  her  best  of  any  of  the 
babies;  I'll  tell  father  right  now."  And 
with  that  the  girl  swept  out  of  the  room. 

And  so,  because  baby's  skin  was  two 
or  three  shades  darker  than  Rebecca's, 
it  gave  her  the  right  of  choosing  her  for 
her  own,  as  you  would  a  kitten. 

Who  cares  for  kittens  ?  They  are 
plentiful  and  cost  nothing,  and  if  they 
become  too  numerous  or  develop  unde 
sirable  habits  there  is  always  a  convenient 
pond  or  a  tub  of  water. 

Hatty's  laughing,  crowing,  dimpled 
baby  you  can  place  with  the  kittens. 
Babies  in  plenty  there  were  down  at  the 
slaves'  quarters,  babies  of  every  age  and 
every  shade  ;  but  few,  if  any,  were  half 
as  pretty  as  Hatty's. 

Rebecca  was  exceedingly  proud  of  her 
new  possession.  It  was  John  Buckley's 
custom  to  allow  each  of  his  children  to 
choose  a  slave  baby  as  their  very  own, 
and  for  some  time  Rebecca  had  been 
on  the  look-out  for  one  to  suit  her. 

Hatty  sat  and  sewed  stolidly  on.      Her 
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heart  was  not  torn  and  rent  with  anguish. 
What  use  would  it  be  to  grieve  and  fret  ? 
she  would  have  said,  had  anyone  asked 
her.  Hadn't  she  been  sold  long  before 
she  really  knew  her  mother,  and  her 


"Dat  so,    Missy?" 

brothers     and    sisters    as    well  ?  As    for 

her   father    she   never  knew  who  he   was. 

And  what   better   fate    could    she  demand 
for  her  children  ? 

None.      Hatty    asked    nothing  of    life  ; 
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she  had  no  rights,  she  had  nothing  she 
could  call  her  own — absolutely  nothing. 

She  had  the  same  instinct  of  affection 
that  an  animal  has  for  its  young.  She 
did  her  best  to  feed  and  clothe  her 
children  ;  it  was  all  she  could  do  for  them  ; 
it  was  all  she  knew. 

Poor  little  baby  Sara !  Her  equip 
ment  for  life  was  not  a  very  good  one. 
Her  father,  if  one  could  dignify  him  by 
such  a  name,  was  an  evil  man,  coarse 
and  brutal.  Her  mother  was  what  slavery 
—generations  of  slavery — had  made  her. 
She  was  down-trodden  and  crushed — 
mentally,  spiritually,  and  physically. 

Little  Sara  throve  as  well  as  the  fondest 
of  parents  could  desire,  and  grew  brighter 
and  prettier  every  day.  She  was  of  a 
clear,  olive  complexion,  her  hair  was  long 
and  silky  and  curling,  her  eyes  black 
and  bright  as  diamonds,  and  with  her 
white  teeth  and  red  lips  she  would  in 
any  other  country  have  been  considered 
a  beautiful  child. 

In  fact,  she  was  superior  to  the  Buckley 
children  in  many  ways.  None  of  them 
possessed  her  small,  well-shaped  hands 
and  feet  and  graceful  limbs,  and  their 
sallow,  unwholesome  complexions  could 
not  compare  with  her  clear  olive  and 
pink  for  beauty. 
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Every  morning*  Sara's  mother  u  toted  " 
her  and  the  old  counterpane  up  to  the 
44  big"  house."  Baby  soon  learned  to 
look  out  for  herself.  If  she  wanted 
amusement  she  had  to  provide  it  ;  if  she 
bumped  her  head,  she  learnt  to  bear  the 
pain  uncomforted,  for  daytime  belonged 
to  master,  and  mother  dare  not  stop 
work,  however  important  the  demands 
of  baby  might  appear  to  be. 

Rebecca  played  with  her  live  doll  by 
the  hour,  and  when  the  little  one  began 
to  toddle  about  on  a  very  uncertain  pair 
of  plump  legs  she  soon  learned  to  follow 
her  mistress  like  a  kitten. 

Not  that  she  had  a  fervent  affection  for 
Rebecca.  She  had  no  sentiment  of  the 
sort  ;  she  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  little  animal.  Rebecca  stood  for  cakes 
and  candy,  and  attention  and  admiration 
and  various  creature  comforts. 

As  she  grew  older  the  Buckley  children 
taught  her  to  fetch  and  carry  and  knit 
and  sew  exactly  as  one  teaches  tricks 
to  a  dog. 

When,  a  few  years  later,  her  mother 
was  sold  away  from  her,  it  troubled  her 
very  little.  She  saw  her  twice  after  this 
event,  and  then  as  far  as  little  Sara  was 
concerned  it  was  as  though  she  had  never 
had  a  mother. 


CHAPTER    II 

A    LESSON    IN    MANNERS 

"QARA,    I'm    going    to    be    married!" 
said  Rebecca  one  day  to  her  small 
pet. 

Sara  puckered  her  black  eyebrows,  and 
wrestled  with  this  new  idea. 

Rebecca  laughed  as  she  looked  at  the 
comical  little  face. 

"Well?"  she.  said. 

"So  you  gwine  ter  leave  here?"  Sara 
said  at  last. 

"Why,  of  course,"  and  Rebecca  laughed 
again.  "  I'll  live  with  my  husband, 
Mr.  Merrill,  at  Evanston  Place.  You 
know  Mr.  Merrill,  Sara?" 

Six-year-old  Sara  did  know  him  :  a 
good-natured  fellow  when  sober  (which 
was  seldom),  a  brute  when  drunk.  Sara 
didn't  like  him,  she  would  have  forbidden 
the  banns  if  she  could.  But  no  hint  of 
her  feelings  showed  itself  on  her  smooth 
face.  When  she  next  opened  her  mouth 
it  was  to  demand  : — 

"What's  gwine  ter  become  of  me?" 
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Poor  little  baby-girl,  she  had  no  care, 
no  concern  beyond  her  own  small  self. 
She  knew  that  change  with  slaves  often 
meant  sorrow  and  hardship,  and  she  also 
realised  to  the  full  that  the  lines  had  fallen 
to  her  in  comparatively  pleasant  places. 

Down  at  the  quarters  she  saw  sights 
and  heard  tales  that  soon  taught  her  that 
Rebecca  was  kind  and  easy-going,  and 
in  order  to  keep  in  her  good  graces  the 
small  mite  set  herself  to  both  please  and 
be  helpful. 

Yes,  it  was  very  unnatural  for  a  six- 
year-old  girl,  but  you  must  remember  that 
people  big  and  little  who  live  in  an  un 
natural  way  become  unnatural.  The  Lord 
never  intended  a  child  of  six  to  have  to 
look  out  for  itself  as  Sara  had.  She  was 
just  as  anxious  and  worried  over  her  future 
as  though  she  were  fifty. 

When  Rebecca  assured  her  that  she  was 
hers,  and  she  would  always  keep  her  with 
her,  the  child  was  satisfied,  and  for  a  time 
the  weight  of  care  rolled  off. 

Her  next  trouble  was  the  outcome  of  her 
own  small  pride.  Often  when  Rebecca 
was  hot  with  playing,  she  used  to  throw 
herself  under  a  tree,  and  send  Sara  to  fetch 
a  gourd  of  water.  The  child,  hot  too, 
would  fill  the  gourd,  drink  some  herself, 
and  then  hand  the  water  to  her  mistress. 
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The  Buckley  girls  considered  this  as 
funny  a  trick  as  when  a  pet  cat  tries  to 
steal  the  morsel  of  bread  or  cake  its  mis 
tress  is  raising  to  her  lips,  and  many  a 
time  they  and  their  friends  had  laughed 
over  the  child's  ignorance  of  the  respect 
due  from  slave  to  owner. 

But  John  Merrill  could  see  no  fun  in  it ; 
the  "  little  darkey"  needed  a  flogging  to 
show  her  her  place,  he  thought,  and  he 
expressed  his  opinion  of  Rebecca's  pet  in 
no  measured  terms. 

Rebecca,  fearful  lest  her  father  should 
retract  his  gift  to  please  this  desirable 
suitor,  determined  to  reform  the  girl  ;  so 
the  next  time  Sara  drank  first,  she  said 
sharply,  "  You  mustn't  do  that!" 

Sara  stared. 

u  You  must  hand  it  to  me  first,  and  then 
drink  last  yourself,"  went  on  Rebecca. 

"What  for  dat,"  demanded  the  child, 
"  when  I'se  thirsty?" 

"  Because  I'm  your  mistress  and  white, 
and  white  people  must  not  drink  after 
coloured  slaves.  Mr.  Merrill  doesn't  like 
it." 

Sara's  eyes  grew  wide,  and  a  cold,  steely 
light  burned  in  them.  For  a  minute  she 
stood  still,  and  then  flinging  the  gourd  on 
the  ground  she  fled  to  hide  herself  in  her 
anger  and  humiliation. 
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Rebecca  laughed  heartily  at  this  new 
development  of  her  maid's,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  considered  a  great  joke  between 
her  and  her  friends. 

But  it  was  no  joke  to  the  proud  little  girl. 

Petted  and  played  with,  and  indulged  as 
she  had  been,  she  had  come  at  last  to  re 
gard  herself  as  very  different  from  the 
other  piccaninnies  round  the  place.  "Miss 
Rebecca's  chile  "  ranked  amongst  the  first- 
grade  coloured  aristocracy,  and  the  child 
had  come  to  think  of  herself  as  one  of  the 
44  white  folkses." 

It  is  hard  to  come  down  always,  and 
little  Sara's  descent  had  been  sudden  and 
violent.  Her  proud  head  lay  low  in  the 
dust  there  behind  the  wood  pile,  and  her 
poor  little  heart  was  just  as  low  within  her  ! 

What  was  the  use  of  long  silken  curls, 
bright  eyes,  and  light  skin  as  long  as  the 
fatal  tint  of  blood  was  there  ?  Sara  kicked 
and  squirmed  under  this  load  of  woe,  and 
wished  passionately  that  she  were  white. 
She  rose  from  the  dust  harder,  more  sel 
fish,  and  more  self-centred  than  ever. 

With  what  pity  must  the  children's 
Saviour  have  looked  down  upon  her,  and 
how  He  must  have  longed  to  gather  her 
in  His  arms  and  comfort  her  ! 

But  little  Sara  knew  nothing  about 
Him,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  her. 


CHAPTER    III 

SARA'S  TORMENTOR 

WHEN  John  Merrill  was  drunk  he 
had  no  control  over  himself.  Much 
as  he  loved  his  young  wife,  his  love  was 
not  deep  enough  to  lead  him  to  deny 
himself  in  the  very  least. 

At  first,  when  he  saw  how  terrified  she 
was  when  he  appeared  drunk  or  quarrel 
some  he  promised,  and  really  tried,  to 
reform,  but  that  reform  only  lasted  till 
the  next  dinner  party. 

Sober,  he  was  a  good-natured,  some 
what  proud  man ;  drunk,  he  was  noisy, 
bad  tempered,  and  very  often  violent. 

He  had  to  have  some  sort  of  vent  for 
his  temper,  a  something  to  let  off  steam 
upon,  and  any  slave  about  the  place 
that  came  handy  had  an  unhappy  time 
of  it.  Unfortunately  for  her,  this  very 
often  happened  to  be  little  Sara. 

At  first  he  terrified  her  with  threats 
of  selling  her.  Her  mistress,  fearful  that 
he  might  really  carry  this  threat  into 
execution  some  time,  persuaded  her  father 
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to  make  the  child  over  to  her  entirely 
by  deed  of  gift,  so  that  her  husband  could 
not  sell  Sara  without  her  permission. 

But  if  he  could  not  sell  her  he  could 
make  her  childhood  a  perfect  nightmare 
at  times. 

"Where's  that  wicked  little  nigger?" 
was  enough  to  send  the  child  flying 
silently  as  a  shadow  into  any  hole  or 
corner  that  offered  protection. 

Rebecca  did  her  best  to  protect  the 
child,  but  who  can  cope  with  a  man  more 
than  half  insane  with  drink? 

One  night  he  came  home  unexpectedly, 
and  began  bellowing  for  the  "  little 
nigger"  to  come  out  and  be  killed! 

Rebecca  started  up  from  her  bed,  as 
did  Sara  from  her  pallet  on  the  floor, 
crying  madly  :— 

"  Oh,  missy,  missy,  he'll  kill  me  dis  time 
for  sure  !  " 

Rebecca  was  equally  sure  he  would, 
and,  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  what  to 
do,  she  held  open  the  two  feather  beds 
she  slept  upon,  whispering  :— 

"  Here,  child,  crawl  in  there  and  be 
very  quiet  till  he's  asleep,  and  I'll  get 
you  out;"  adding  to  herself,  "It  will 
be  better  for  her  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  smothered  to  death,  than  to  be 
beaten  to  death." 
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Sara  dived  in  in  a  twinkling,  like  a 
rabbit  to  its  burrow,  and  when  at  last 
John  Merrill  ceased  from  a  prolonged 
hunt  for  his  victim  it  was  a  wellnigh 
smothered  child  Rebecca  drew  out  from 
between  the  two  feather  beds  ! 

One  day  he  found  a  long  black  snake, 
and  wound  it  round  and  round  her  bare 
neck,  laughing  heartily  at  her  horror, 
which  very  nearly  shook  her  reason,  for 
if  there  was  one  thing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  she  was  more  afraid  of  than 
John  Merrill  himself  it  was  a  snake  ! 

Oh,  how  she  hated  the  man  !  It  seemed 
as  though  there  was  no  end  to  his  devices 
for  her  persecution.  There  was  one  thing 
he  did  to  her  when  she  was  about  ten  or 
eleven  that  she  could  have  killed  him  for. 

We  have  told  you  before  that  little 
Sara's  hair  was  long  and  just  curly  enough 
for  beauty.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
baby  when  she  became  fully  aware  that 
her  hair  was  a  much-to-be-desired  posses 
sion.  " White  folks'  har,  fer  sure,"  the 
old  mammies  used  to  say,  as  they  stroked 
the  pretty  head. 

When  drunk  John  Merrill  was  often 
especially  sharp,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these 
times  that  he  made  the  interesting  dis 
covery  that  "the  little  darkey"  set  great 
value  upon  her  good  looks. 
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"  Lemme  get  at  her,"  he  would  cry, 
clipping"  the  air  wildly  with  a  huge  pair 
of  shears  ;  "I'll  take  the  pride  out  of  her, 


"Round  and  round  the  wood  pile  " 

the  -         '   and    then    would    follow   a   list 
of  bad  names. 

Again    and    again    either    her    mistress 
or  her  own  swift  feet  saved   her,   till  one 

B 
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awful  day  when  Rebecca  had  gone  over 
to  visit  her  mother,  John  turned  up  unex 
pectedly  in  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
just  drunk  enough  to  be  vicious. 

As  luck  would  have  it  the  first  thing 
his  eye  lit  upon  was  the  child's  offending 
curls  as  she  sat  with  her  head  bent  over  her 
sewing  in  her  mistress's  room. 

"  Ha,  you  little  proud  darkey  ! "  he 
cried,  snatching  up  a  pair  of  scissors, 
"  now  I've  got  you  ;  nothing  will  save 
you  !  " 

He  made  a  wild  lunge  in  her  direction, 
but  the  child  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
with  a  shriek  flew  out  of  the  open  door. 
He  was  after  her  in  a  trice.  Then  began 
a  mad  chase.  In  and  out  of  parlour,  arid 
library,  and  verandah  dodged  Sara,  closely 
followed  by  John,  roaring  threats  and 
oaths.  Across  the  lawn  and  round  and 
round  the  wood  pile  danced  the  small 
Sara,  tightly  clutching  her  curls,  till  at 
last  her  strength  was  exhausted  and  she 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  her  tormentor. 

Snip,  snip,  snip,  went  the  shining 
scissors,  and  down  among  the  chips  floated 
the  child's  pride.  A  savage  blow7  finished 
the  performance,  and  with  an  oath  and  a 
push  that  knocked  her  flat,  John  Merrill 
stumbled  away. 

With  her  little  gingham  apron  wrapped 
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about  her  shorn  head  Sara  lay  there  and 
sobbed,  while  the  iron  ate  deeper  and 
deeper  into  her  baby  soul. 

44  No  right  to  nuffin,"  was  the  lesson 
she  learned  that  morning,  and  an  awful 
nameless  dread  swept  over  her. 

No  right  to  say  what  she  should  eat,  or 
drink,  or  wear  ;  no  right  to  her  hands  or 
feet,  or  eyes,  or  nose,  or  mouth,  or  hair.  If 
4 *  master"  saw  fit  to  kill  her,  or  burn  her 
up,  or  drown  her  as  he  did  the  puppy  the 
day  before,  there  was  no  law  to  punish 
him  or  protect  her.  Body,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  every  little  bit  of  her  all  be 
longed  to  her  master  and  mistress,  and 
always  would  belong  to  somebody  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

Little  Sara  had  known  all  this  before, 
but  somehow  it  had  never  come  home  to 
her  in  this  way  before,  which  all  goes  to 
show  the  vast  difference  there  is  between 
theory  and  practice. 


CHAPTER    IV 

ROBERT 

ARA  was  sixteen.  At  sixteen  the  cares 
of  life  do  not  usually  press  very  hard 
upon  one — once  school  hours  are  over, 
at  any  rate  ! 

Rebecca  Buckley  at  sixteen  was  a  child 
—a    careless,    happy    child    to    whom    the 
future  seemed   something  mysterious    and 
pleasant. 

But  with  poor  Sara  it  was  very 
different ;  her  future  was  a  source  of  con 
siderable  anxiety  to  her.  Pretty  soon  she 
knew  she  had  got  to  marry — at  least  her 
mistress  had  told  her  that  she  was  looking 
round  for  a  husband  for  her. 

The  question  that  troubled  poor  Sara 
was,  what  would  he  be  like  ?  .  She  well 
knew  that  nobody  would  consider  her  likes 
or  dislikes  in  the  very  least;  and  as  to  feel 
ings,  Rebecca  would  have  laughed  heartily 
if  anyone  suggested  that  a  "nigger"  could 
have  such  a  thing  !  It  never  entered  into 
her  wildest  dreams,  either,  that  Sara  could 
have  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
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The  most  Sara  dared  hope  was  that 
fortune  would  be  kind  to  her,  and  not  deal 
her  out  a  brute. 

The  question  caused  her  many  anxious 
hours,  and  graved  lines  upon  her  young- 
face  that  never  ought  to  have  been  there. 
But  it  was  over  this  matter  that  Sara's 
better  nature  awoke,  that  her  deepest  feel 
ings  roused,  that  her  soul  waked  up,  or 
rather  was  born,  for  up  to  this  time  the 
child  had  shown  no  more  sign  of  a  soul 
than  a  dog  or  a  horse. 

True,  she  was  thorough  and  faithful  in 
her  work,  and  she  invariably  spoke  the 
truth,  but  these  very  admirable  traits  were 
developed  and  nurtured  by  pure  worldly 
wisdom. 

When  still  a  baby  she  realised  that  she 
had  a  better  time  with  Rebecca  than  with 
anybody  else,  and  that  the  big  house  was 
infinitely  more  desirable  than  the  slaves' 
quarters.  Noisy,  stupid,  careless  little 
piccaninnies  lived  down  there,  therefore 
Sara  made  up  her  baby  mind  that  she 
would  be  neither  stupid  nor  careless. 

So  she  set  herself  steadily  to  please,  and 
to  be  useful  and  helpful,  and  long  before 
she  was  nine  years  old  she  had  become 
invaluable  to  Rebecca,  who  was  more  than 
content  to  be  waited  upon  hand  and  foot. 

To  Robert  it  was  given  to  make  her  soul. 
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Robert  was  coachman  on  the  Tolliver 
place  some  mile,  or  mile  and  a  half,  from 
the  Merrills,  and  when  Carr  Tolliver  and 
John  Merrill  struck  up  a  friendship  and 
exchanged  constant  visits,  it  fell  to  Robert's 
lot  to  drive  his  master  back  and  forth  be 
tween  the  two  places. 

In  the  Merrill  kitchen  one  evening  he 
found  Sara,  and  immediately  fell  in  love 
with  her.  It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to 
do  ;  he  should  have  asked  his  master  first 
if  he  might ;  but  we  all  do  foolish  things 
now  and  again. 

It  was  small  wonder  indeed  that  he  lost 
.his  heart  so  completely  that  evening,  for 
Sara  was  an  object  calculated  to  attract 
anyone,  let  alone  the  good-natured  Robert. 
She  had  retained  her  dimpled  childish 
prettiness,  and  was  small,  and  slender,  and 
graceful  ;  her  hands  were  soft  and  small, 
and  from  living  with  white  people  she  had 
learned  to  dress  herself  neatly  and  as  be 
comingly  as  the  coarse  clothes  provided  for 
her  would  allow. 

Every  time  Robert  saw  her  he  became 
more  and  more  in  love  with  her  ;  and  know 
ing  that  Carr  Tolliver  was  talking  about 
his  marrying,  one  night  he  pursued  his 
foolishness  still  further.  Drawing  Sara 
into  a  corner  of  the  washroom,  he  asked 
her  in  an  anxious  tone  : — 
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"Sara,  does  you  tink  you  could  care 
fer  me  ?  " 

And  Sara  replied  promptly,  "  Yes, 
Robert,  I  could." 

To  her  it  was  a  way  out.  Robert  was 
good  and  steady,  and  she  liked  him  better 
than  anyone  she  had  ever  seen.  From 
that  hour  they  were  both  happy  in  each 
other's  friendship.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  her  life  Sara  had  even  been  really  happy. 

Robert,  big-,  stalwart,  manly  Robert, 
filled  her  world.  She  forgot  herself,  her 
master,  the  uncertain  future,  for  that  hour 
at  least. 


CHAPTER   V 

A    CHANGE    FOR    SARA 

day  Robert  went  to  his  master, 
and  said  : — 

"  Master,  I  likes  dat  ar  black-eyed  girl 
ob  Miss  Rebecca's  ;  she  and  me  would  like 
to  live  together." 

Carr  Tolliver  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  good-humouredly. 

"You  do,  do  you?"  he  said;  "well, 
I  can't  say  I  don't  admire  your  taste.  I'll 
see  about  it." 

"Seeing  about  it,"  meant  going  to  the 
Merrills,  and  saying  carelessly  :— 

"Oh,  I  declare,  I  almost  forgot  what 
I  came  for  ;  my  Robert  tells  me  he 
admires  your  Sara.  What  do  you  say 
about  it?  " 

"Not  at  all  a  bad  idea,"  the  Merrills 
said.  And  with  so  little  thought  the 
destiny  of  two  human  souls  was  sealed. 

Sara  was  informed  of  her  fate  by  her 
mistress,  and  though  her  heart  was 
dancing  for  joy,  not  a  muscle  of  her  face 
moved  ;  she  merely  replied,  "  Yas'm," 
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"Yas'm,"  at  decorous  intervals  as  her 
mistress  explained  to  her  in  which  poor 
little  cabin  she  was  to  begin  housekeeping, 
and  what  household  goods  she  might  have. 
Wedding  there  was  none — not  even  the 
superstitious  rite  of  " jumping  over  the 
broomstick,"  practised  by  many  negroes. 


"The  little  family  might  be  separated  for  ever  " 

There  are  few,  if  any,  heathen  tribes  who 
have  not  some  form  or  ceremony  of 
marriage,  however  crude  or  uncouth  ;  but 
to  slaves,  even  this  was  denied.  They 
were  not  each  other's  any  more  than  they 
were  their  own  ;  and,  besides,  no  law 
provided  for  the  legality  of  a  marriage 
between  negroes. 
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So  Robert  and  Sara  blissfully  took 
possession  of  their  mean  little  cabin, 
unblessed  and  unhallowed  by  either  priest 
or  State!  It  wasn't  much  better  than  a 
gigantic  rabbit's  hole,  with  its  rough 
walls  and  mud  floor  ;  but  to  them  it 
stood  for  all  that  was  best,  and  truest, 
and  holiest,  and  happiest  in  life. 

It  was  very  little  they  saw  of  one 
another.  Robert  had  to  be  off  to  the 
Tolliver  place  by  dawn,  and  Sara  out  in 
the  Merrill  cotton  fields,  or  cooking  or 
sewing  up  at  the  big  house. 

Not  till  nine  o'clock  were  her  duties 
over ;  and  as  for  Robert,  it  was  usually 
much  later  before  he  was  free  to  trudge 
the  weary  mile  that  lay  between  him  and 
his  Sara. 

All  Sara's  own  work,  mending  and 
sewing,  and  cooking  and  cleaning,  had 
to  be  done  between  nine  at  night  and  five 
in  the  morning.  She  slept  in  the  fraction 
of  time  that  was  left  over  after  these  duties 
were  performed. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  slaves'  quarters 
had  the  name  of  being  dirty  and  untidy? 
Which  of  us,  I  wonder,  would  choose  to 
sit  up  half  the  night  to  sew  or  clean  after 
a  hard  day's  work  under  a  broiling  sun  ? 

But  Robert  and  Sara  were  content. 
They  would  have  considered  themselves 
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blessed  above  all  mortals  could  they  have 
been  sure  that  this  toilsome,  hard-working" 
grind  would  go  on  for  ever,  subject  only 
to  the  laws  of  God. 

They  asked  nothing  better  than  the  life 
they  then  lived,  and  when  Jenny  Lind  and 
baby  Ella  appeared  successively,  their  joy 
was  unbounded,  even  though  the  casual 
observer  might  have  decided  that  the  little 
cabin  was  more  than  full  without  them. 

Undoubtedly  that  was  so,  but  the  room 
in  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother  more 
than  made  up. 

If  it  is  indeed  true,  as  the  poet  says,  that 
the  "  mark  of  rank  in  nature  is  capacity 
for  pain,"  and  that  the  "highest  suffer 
most,"  then  poor  little  Sara,  girl-wife  and 
girl-mother,  had  certainly  risen  many 
ranks  higher  since  we  first  knew  her. 
When  she  had  only  herself  to  look  out 
for,  life  was  comparatively  a  simple 
problem  ;  now  it  was  decidedly  compound. 

She  watched  her  growing  babies  with 
horror  at  times,  and  as  little  Jenny  Lind 
began  to  try  her  fat  hands  at  various 
household  duties  with  a  child's  innocent 
delight  at  "  helping  mother,"  a  cold  dread 
would  seize  her  ! 

A  few  years  more  and  the  child  would 
be  really  useful,  and  that  meant  a  market 
able  article. 
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There  were  times  when  she  thought 
with  joy  of  a  little  green  grave  on  the 
hillside,  in  which  lay  the  little  one  whose 
short  time  on  earth  was  reckoned  by  days. 

She  was  hers,  hers  and  Robert's  for 
ever  ;  no  one  could  ever  rob  them  of  that 
memory.  It  was  a  something  that  really 
belonged  to  them. 

The  constant  insecurity  of  life  was  the 
nightmare  that  haunted  Sara.  A  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  and  the  little  family  might 
be  separated  for  ever.  It  was  the  common 
lot,  and  by  far  the  most  likely  thing  to 
happen.  It  had  been  so  in  her  case,  and 
in  her  mother's  before  her. 

Scores  of  women  she  knew  had  no  idea 
where  mother,  father,  husband,  or  children 
had  drifted  to,  and  never  would  have 
in  this  world.  Happily  for  them,  the 
majority  were  callous  and  hardened. 

But  there  were  others,  alas  !  who  either 
lived  in  feverish  terror  like  Sara,  or  carried 
round  with  them  broken,  bleeding  hearts. 


CHAPTER   VI 


REBECCAS  HUSBAND  TO  THE  SECOND 
GENERATION 


forebodings  were  not  lightened 
as  time  went  on. 

John  Merrill  had  developed  into  a  con 
firmed  drunkard,  and  had  turned  as  much 
of  his  own  property  into  drink  as  he  could, 
and  still  the  terrible  thirst  increased. 

He  would  fain  have  sold  Sara,  knowing 
what  a  fine  price  she  would  bring,  with 
her  *  neat  figure  and  good  habits.  But 
Rebecca  would  not  hear  of  this  for  an 
instant,  and  without  her  consent  he  could 
do  nothing. 

But  Jenny  Lind  and  Ella  were  different 
matters.  True,  they  were  very  young  ; 
but  then  there  were  many  people  very 
willing  to  give  a  good  price  for  a  pretty, 
smart  little  darkey,  to  present  to  their 
children  as  a  little  maid.  So  he  decided 
to  sell  them  both  to  the  first  good  pur 
chaser. 

Sara  and  Robert  were  in  despair.  They 
lived  in  a  torment,  every  day  expecting  to 
have  their  darlings  torn  from  their  arms. 
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Sara  went  down  on  her  knees  to  her 
mistress  and  besought  her  to  interfere. 
Rebecca,  while  she  did  not  for  an  instant 
credit  Sara  with  feeling*  as  she  would  it 
Lily  or  Agnes  were  taken  from  her,  was 
vexed  with  her  husband.  She  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  Sara's  children 
belonged  to  her,  and  was  very  much  sur 
prised  to  find  that  legally  they  did  not. 

She  understood  that  they  were  valuable 
property,  and  to  sell  them  now  would  be 
to  sell  at  a  loss,  so  she  went  to  her  father 
and  persuaded  him  to  buy  them  and  give 
them  to  her  as  a  present.  After  the  trans 
action,  Sara  felt  that  a  great  sorrow  had 
been  warded  off,  but  only  for  the  present. 

She  knew  that  when  her  mistress  was 
badly  in  need  of  money  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  turn  either  one  of  them  into 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

At  the  rate  her  master  was  going  on, 
that  day  could  not  be  very  far  off,  for  the 
Merrill  family  expenses  were  increasing  at 
one  end,  while  the  husband  and  father  was 
a  constant  drain  at  the  other. 

To  satisfy  his  strong  cravings,  John 
Merrill  had  to  have  money,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace  Rebecca  yielded  quietly  to 
his  next  whim  and  allowed  him  to  send 
little  Jenny  Lind  to  service  while  he  drank 
her  weekly  wage  ! 
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The  child  was  barely  ten  years  old,  and 
tugging*  about  a  big  baby  was  hard  work 


"The  little  thing  took  her  bundle  and  went  off" 

for  such  a  little  creature.  But  the  child 
was  wise  beyond  her  years,  and  Sara  easily 
made  her  see  that  there  were  worse  evils 
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than  a  life  of  unceasing  drudgery,  and  that 
she  must  do  her  very  best  to  please  her 
mistress,  for  the  better  she  did  this  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  keeping  near 
Mammy,  and  Daddy,  and  Ella. 

So  with  a  brave  heart  the  little  thing 
took  her  bundle  and  went  off,  to  be  over 
worked  from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night, 
on  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  in  order  that 
a  human  brute  might  have  a  few  cents 
more  to  spend  in  drink  ! 

Poor  little  Jenny  Lind  !  and  yet  she  was 
a  hundred  times  better  off  than  scores  of 
coloured  children. 

But  Sara  felt  the  injustice  of  it,  and 
suffered  accordingly.  She  knew  that  the 
child  had  been  defrauded  of  her  childhood 
and  playtime  ;  and  though  she  had  never 
heard  anything  about  "  Child  Labour," 
her  mother's  heart  told  her  it  was  all 
wrong.  She  watched  the  little  figure  dis 
appear  in  the  distance  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  many  nameless  forebodings. 

It  was  not  despair,  nor  anguish  Sara 
felt,  it  was  merely  that  a  long  expected 
calamity  had  at  last  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FOREBODINGS  AND  A  TRANSFORMATION 

,  Robert!" 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  fixed  yet," 
said  poor  Robert,  who  looked  the  very 
picture  of  woe  ;  "  maybe  as  it's  all  talk." 

44  More  than  fifty  mile  frum  me  and 
the  young  'uns,"  went  on  Sara.  "Oh, 
Robert,  we'se  may  never  see  one  another 
agin  !  " 

The  clouds  were  gathering  closely  around 
the  poor  girl.  Jenny  Lind  at  work  more 
than  a  mile  away,  and  now  there  was  talk 
of  Robert's  master  selling  his  farm  and 
moving  off  some  fifty  odd  miles. 

Sara  looked  at  little  Ella  playing 
happily  around,  and  thought  drearily  that 
before  long  fate  would  lay  its  relentless 
hand  upon  her  too.  She  shuddered  as  she 
thought  how  desolate  it  would  be  when 
she  was  all  alone  in  the  world  again. 

But,    as    Robert  said,    maybe  it  was  a 
talk,  and  Sara  tried  hard  to  put  away  the 
thought  of  separation  from  her.      But  the 
dread  was  there,  and  it  shadowed  her  life. 
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Sara  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything* 
about  God.  The  Merrill  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  meetings,  or  attend  them, 
and  Sara  was  not  the  sort  to  avail  herself 
of  either,  had  permission  been  granted. 

To  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  their 
44  getting  religion"  on  the  sly,  no  slave 
was  allowed  off  the  farm  after  nine  o'clock 
without  a  pass 

However,  on  a  near-by  plantation  there 
was  a  large  slave-owner  who  allowed  his 
people  to  hold  as  many  meetings  among 
themselves  as  they  saw  fit. 

44  Poor  things/'  he  used  to  say  when  his 
neighbours  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
his  evil  conduct,  "  let  'em  enjoy  them 
selves  ;  if  they  like  to  yell  hymns  and  raise 
Cain  generally,  what  harm  does  it  do  me? 
They  don't  worry  me  any ;"  /  can't 
hear  'em  !  " 

One  evening  one  of  the  house  servants 
beckoned  Sara  into  a  corner. 

"Sara,"  she  whispered,  "  dere's  gre't 
doin's  over  on  de  Everett  plantation — sich 
preachin's  !  " 

"Well,"  answered  Sara  carelessly,  "  dat 
don'  mek'  no  diff'rence  to  us." 

Kit  rolled  her  eyes  and  dropped  her 
voice  still  lower. 

"Laws,  Sara,  lots  of  our  folks  go. 
I'm  agwine  myself." 
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Immediately  a  wild  desire  for  something 
new,  something-  that  wrould  make  her 
forget  herself  with  all  her  fears  and  dreads 
for  even  an  hour,  sprang"  up  within  her, 
and  she  cried  eagerly:— 

"Is  dat  so,  Kit?  Mebbe  as  I'll  go 
along  too  !  " 

So  as  soon  as  the  big  house  was  wrapt 
in  the  arms  of  skimber  they  stole  off,  over 
fences  and  across  lots  to  the  grove  where 
"a  mighty  powerfu'  preacher  man"  was 
holding  forth. 

How  he  preached  we  are  unable  to  say, 
but  whatever  he  said,  or  sang,  or  prayed, 
he  got  it  fixed  hard  and  fast  in  Sara's 
head  that  she  was  a  sinner. 

All  her  previous  sorrows  were  swallowed 
up  in  this  new  one  ;  without  God  there 
would  never  be  any  happiness  for  either 
her  or  Robert.  A  life  of  sorrow  here 
would  be  followed  by  a  life  of  torment 
hereafter. 

For  three  weeks  the  girl  cried  and 
prayed  and  agonised.  Robert  was  quite 
sure  she  was  mad,  and  felt  much  perturbed, 
poor  fellow.  Old  u  professors  of  religion  " 
tried  hard  to  lighten  her  darkness. 

"  Yo'  mus'  b'lieve,  honey,"  they  said, 
"b'lieve  dat  Jesus  kem  to  save  yo'.  Does 
yo'  b'lieve  dat?" 

But  from  them  all  Sara  turned,  crying. 
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"  I  mus'  hear  the  voice  of  de  Lawd 
mese'f,  I  mus',  I  mus'  !  " 

And  so  she  continued  to  wail  and 
lament. 

After  about  three  weeks  of  this  she  was 
utterly  exhausted,  and  as  she  lay  one 
evening  quiet,  though  very  wretched,  God 
came.  She  had  got  to  an  end  of  herself. 
Her  struggling,  and  wrestling,  and  crying 
had  not  availed  in  the  least,  and  now 
all  she  could  do  was  to  stretch  out  im 
ploring  hands  and  cry,  u  God,  for  Jesus' 
sake,  forgive!"  and  the  work  was  done. 
God  had  indeed  spoken  to  her,  and  His 
voice  said,  "  Peace." 

Sara  jumped  up  off  that  bed  and  began 
to  rejoice  with  all  her  might  !  She  had 
found  a  Friend,  some  one  stronger  than 
herself,  stronger  than  all  who  were 
against  her ! 

She  never  rested  till  Robert  had  "got 
religion  "  too. 

Though  he  could  not  understand  what 
she  was  crying  and  praying  for  all  the 
time,  now  that  Sara  had  become  en 
lightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  she  made 
it  quite  clear  to  him,  and  he  too  realised 
that  he  was  a  sinner  in  need  of  the 
cleansing  Blood. 

When  Robert  could  read  his  title  clear 
Sara's  joy  knew  no  bounds.  Up  to  now 
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joy  had  had  small  place  in  her  life,  but  this 
joy  was  pure  and  unmixed,  a  something 
that  none  could  rob  her  of.  It  transfigured 
and  transformed  her.  It  turned  her  from 
a  drooping",  fearful,  downcast  §"irl,  into 
a  strong,  brave,  hopeful  one. 

Poor   Sara,    she    had    need  of  all    these 
God-given   qualities,   as  we  shall  see. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE    WORST    HAPPENS 

WHICH  of  the  two  was  the  worse  off 
it   would    be    difficult    to   decide— 
Robert   going  away  into  lonely  exile,   or 
Sara  left    to  struggle  on  amid   unrelieved 
gloom  and  constant  fear. 

The  old  Sara  would  have  suffered 
torture  to  the  verge  of  melancholy,  a 
malady  which  in  slaves  usually  ended  in 
suicide.  The  new  Sara  surprised  Robert, 
surprised  the  children — even  herself! 

44  It  don'  seem's  'dough  I  could  worry 
none,  Robert,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  the 
wondering  look  in  his  eyes,  after  he  told 
her  that  his  master  had  sold  his  old 
farm,  and  next  week  they  were  all  off 
to  the  new  one,  fifty  miles  away.  He 
expected  tears,  and  wails,  and  lamenta 
tions,  but  Sara  was  perfectly  quiet. 

"  Robert,"  she  went  on,  "I  jes'  seems 
to  knovv  as  how  de  Lord  will  bring  it 
out  all  right.  It  do  seem  terrible,  I 
know,  an'  I  feels  it  so,  but  de  Lord  He 
does  comfort  me." 
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Poor  Robert  had  not  her  faith  :  no  such 
vision  had  been  granted  to  him  ;  his 
portion  was  to  follow  on  in  the  darkness, 
and  trust  where  he  could  not  see. 

"  Dat's  so,"  he  answered  ;  "  well,  Sara, 
it's  mighty  comfortin',  an'  I'll  trust  in 
de  Lord  surely." 

The  parting  was  a  hard  one,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Robert's  good-natured  master 
had  promised  that  he  would  allow  him  to 
visit  his  wife  once  every  two  months. 

They  had  no  hope  of  hearing  from  one 
another  in  the  interval,  for  neither  could 
read  nor  write,  and  if  they  could  it  would 
have  profited  them  very  little,  because 
only  such  letters  as  their  masters  thought 
good  would  be  given  them. 

Two  or  three  visits  Robert  was  allowed 
to  pay,  and  then  they  ceased.  Now  and 
again  some  rumour  would  reach  Sara. 
He  had  got  another  wife.  He  was  dead, 
or  ill,  or  had  been  sold. 

Sara  asked  Rebecca  if  she  knew  any 
thing  about  Robert.  Yes,  Rebecca  had 
heard  that  he  was  very  ill,  dying. 

Sara's  heart  sank. 

"An',  an'  me!"  she  gasped. 

Rebecca  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
feeling  replied  that  he  had  begged  and 
begged  to  see  her  again,  and  Carr  Tolliver 
had  written  asking  them  to  send  her. 
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Poor  Sara  !  with  all  her  heart  she  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  go. 

"Jes'  to  see  him  'fore  he  dies,  Missy," 
she  pleaded;  "he's  a-callirT  fer  me." 

"What  nonsense!"  laughed  Rebecca; 
"go  to  him  indeed  !  You  have  your  work 
to  mind  ;  you'd  better  forget  about  him  !  " 

Rebecca  was  neither  a  hard-hearted  nor 
a  coarse  woman,  but  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  look  upon 
Sara  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
herself.  Nothing  that  the  poor  girl  said 
raised  any  sentiment  beyond  good- 
humoured  tolerance. 

With  tear-blinded  eyes  and  a  stricken 
heart  Sara  stumbled  back  to  her  work, 
two  facts  burning  into  her  soul — Robert 
was  dying,  and  he  was  calling  for  her ! 

But  down  there  on  the  mud  floor  of 
her  little  cabin  God  comforted  her,  and 
spoke  peace  to  her  soul ;  and  when  a  week 
or  so  later  she  learned  that  he  was  recover 
ing,  she  felt  that  God  had  been  gracious 
to  her. 

Robert,  meanwhile,  was  having  his  own 
troubles — troubles  that  tested  his  new 
found  faith  to  the  utmost.  His  lonely 
illness  was  a  weary  time,  brightened  only 
by  the  strong  conviction  that  Sara  would 
have  come  to  him  if  she  could. 

After  he  was  well,  he  wanted  to  go 
m 
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and  see  her,   but  to  his  great  surprise  he 
received  a  peremptory  refusal.      Staggered 
by  this  he  could  only  murmur— 
"Sara!" 


"You'd  better  forget  about  him" 


"No,"  said  his  master,  4<  these  visits 
will  have  to  stop.  She's  nothing  to  you 
now.  You  must  settle  down  here,  and 
forget  her." 

It    was    no    use    for    Robert    to    plead  ; 
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the  best  thing-  he  could  do  was  to  appear 
to  agree,  and  wait  and  pray,  for  well 
he  knew  that  help  could  only  come  from 
the  Lord. 

Robert  had  not  a  brilliant  intellect. 
He  was  slow  and  a  trifle  heavy,  but  he 
loved  Sara  and  the  children  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  and  his  love  for  them, 
together  with  his  faith  in  God,  kept  his 
head  up  and  his  heart  from  failing.  Sara's 
words— 

"  I  jes'  seems  to  know  as  how  de  Lord 
will  bring  it  out  all  right,"  were  his 
guiding  star,  his  light  in  the  thick  gloom 
gathering  around  him. 

Little  he  knew  or  realised  then  that  the 
troubles  and  trials  which  seemed  so  insur 
mountable  to  him  were  all  a  part  of  what 
was  working  towards  a  great  deliverance. 


CHAPTER    IX 
SARA'S  DREAM 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
*  hard-working,  unsatisfactory  life  than 
that  of  Sara. 

From  morning  till  night  she  worked  in 
the  fields  like  any  man,  far  harder  indeed 
than  any  hired  man  would  do  nowadays. 
Toil,  toil,  toil,  under  that  burning 
southern  sun,  with  the  crack,  crack  of  the 
overseer's  whip  ever  in  her  ears. 

Then  after  the  field  work  was  over  there 
was  spinning,  or  sewing,  or  wood  piling 
to  do  till  nine.  After  that  she  was  free 
to  do  her  own  housework,  or  throw  herself 
down  in  a  corner  and  sleep. 

Ever  since  Sara  had  learned  to  know  God 
she  had  been  filled  with  a  holy  ambition 
for  her  little  girls. 

She  did  not  want  them  to  grow  up 
rough,  and  ignorant,  and  brutal  like  the 
other  children  round  the  quarters  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  she  had  learned  to  cast  her 
burden  upon  the  Lord,  she  would  have 
been  of  all  women  most  miserable. 
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Her  old  cry  of,  "  I  wan's  ter  hear  the 
voice  of  de  Lawd  fer  mese'f,"  was  as  strong 
within  her  as  ever.  George  Fox  never 
had  a  more  faithful  follower  of  his  Quaker 
doctrine  than  poor,  coloured  Sara. 

Remember,  she  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  there  was  nobody  to  help 
or  instruct  her.  Religion  and  education 
were  forbidden  upon  the  Merrill  place ; 
they  were  calculated  to  make  slaves  con 
ceited  ;  besides,  the  popular  idea  was  that 
coloured  folks  had  no  souls. 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  harder  to  tell 
what  Sara  didn't  know  than  what  she  did  ! 
In  the  most  marvellous  way  God  gave  her 
light  and  instructed  her  Himself.  He 
was  as  real  to  her  as  any  person — a  great 
deal  more  so,  for  people  changed  and 
went  away,  but  "  de  Lawd  "  remained. 

Here  she  was,  with  Robert  nobody 
knew  where,  little  Jenny  Lind  working 
the  flesh  off  her  bones,  Ella  tumbling 
about  neglected  in  the  midst  of  evil  and 
ignorance,  and  yet  she  was  kept  in  perfect 
peace  and  happiness. 

"  I  jes'  knows  de  Lawd  mek'  all  right 
someways,"  was  her  unfailing  answer  to 
the  croakers,  too  ready  to  prophesy  evil. 

"  I  hears  as  how  Rob  done  lef  the 
Tolliver  place,"  one  remarked  one  day. 
"  Guess  you'll  never  see  him  no  more." 
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"You's  a  fool,  woman!"  another  chimed 
in;  "'tain't  no  use  you  expectin'  of  him 
to  come  back,  he's  fergot  you  long  ago." 

And  then  followed  stories  of  the 
husbands,  and  wives,  and  children  all 
scattered  and  separated  for  ever.  "Sold 
away,"  told  the  awful  tale! 

Sara  shrank  from  their  talk  mainly 
because  she  knew  how  true  it  was.  But 
Robert  was  always  in  her  thoughts,  and 
he  would  be  always  dear  to  her,  even  if 
she  should  never  see  or  hear  of  him  in 
this  world  again. 

Rumours  of  Robert's  death,  his  disap 
pearance,  his  sale,  were  constantly  being 
poured  into  her  ears.  She  was  sore  tried 
and  beset,  for  Robert  was  the  core  of 
her  being.  As  usual,  she  took  her  trouble 
to  the  Lord,  and  told  Him  all  about 
it — how  that  it  was  two  years  since  she 
had  seen  or  heard  of  him,  and  there  were 
so  many  tales  going  she  didn't  know 
what  to  believe. 

"Oh,  Lawd,  comfort  me  Yo'se'f !  " 
she  prayed. 

A  few  nights  later  she  waked  up,  or 
dreamt  she  waked  up,  with  a  consciousness 
that  some  one  was  in  the  cabin.  She 
raised  herself  up  on  her  elbow,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sleep  faded  out  of  her  eyes  she 
was  aware  of  a  tall  form  moving  about 
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the  little  hut.  A  second  look  told  her 
that  it  was  Robert. 

"Oh,  Robert,  Robert!"  she  cried, 
stretching  out  both  arms. 

But  Robert  made  no  step  nearer  to  her, 
he  only  looked  at  her.  She  saw  that  he 
was  all  prepared  to  go  somewhere,  and 
knew  instinctively  that  it  was  for  a  long, 
long  journey.  Her  heart  failed  her,  and 
she  wailed  :— 

"  Oh,  Robert,  Robert,  is  yo'  gwine 
ter  leave  me  ?  " 

The  spirit  or  vision,  call  it  what  you 
will,  paused  at  the  door  and  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes,  and  with  that  silent 
look,  peace  and  comfort  flooded  her  heart. 

"Good-bye,"  she  cried,  "  we'se'll  meet 
again  some  day  !  " 

From  that  hour  she  never  had  an  uneasy 
moment,  no  matter  what  she  heard  or 
who  told  her,  and  her  heart  danced  for 
joy  at  times,  for  every  week  brought  her 
nearer  to  her  Robert. 

And  at  that  very  hour  when  Sara  was 
being  thus  comforted,  Robert  was  swiftly 
and  stealthily  preparing  for  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  run  away  ! 


CHAPTER    X 

THE    FLIGHT    BY    NIGHT 

E  air  was  thick  with  strange,  weird 
rumours.  They  were  treated  as  a 
succession  of  exquisitely  funny  jokes  at 
first! 

Somebody,  somewhere,  person  and 
place  mysteriously  vague,  wanted  to  "  mek 
all  dese  culTed  folk  same's  white." 

There  was  great  fun  over  it  all  at  the 
quarters.  Would-be  wits  and  jokers  went 
strutting  about  with  their  thumbs  in 
imaginary  waistcoats,  or  lolled  on 
imaginary  lounging  chairs,  smoking 
imaginary  cigars,  and  calling  for  innumer 
able  imaginary  glasses  of  mint  julep, 
or  whisky  and  water,  according  to  taste. 

"  I'se  white  folks  now,"  such  would 
announce  amid  roars  of  laughter  from 
the  onlookers. 

But  there  was  no  joking  in  the  dining- 
room  and  drawing-room  of  the  "big 
houses."  Mighty  questions  and  propo 
sitions  were  argued  and  denounced  with 
heat  and  vigour. 
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True  to  the  foolish  notion  that  prevailed 
among  slave-holders  that  the  children  of 
Ham  were  devoid  of  sense  and  under 
standing",  and  were  merely  convenient 
machines,  they  talked,  and  discussed,  and 
argued  before  the  ebony,  wooden-faced, 
expressionless  waiters  and  waitresses. 

But  two  or  three  hours  later  these  same 
ebony  images,  all  life  and  expression,  were 
the  centre  of  an  interested  knot  of  their 
fellows,  some  incredulous,  some  inclined 
to  joke,  but  others  in  whose  eyes  burned 
the  light  of  a  great  longing. 

"  'Tis  true,  shore's  yo'  bo'n,  dey  Yanks 
dey  gwine  fer  to  set  us  all  free!" 

Every  day  there  was  fresh  news,  some 
true  and  some  false,  till  the  whole  slave 
quarters  were  in  a  state  of  suppressed 
excitement. 

Newspapers  that  had  been  tossed  away 
or  torn  in  halves  in  a  fit  of  angry  scorn 
were  picked  up  later  by  shadowy,  noiseless- 
footed  forms  that  stole  down  the  broad 
stairs  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  as 
silently  vanished.  Some  masters  forgot 
that  some  of  their  chattels  could  read  a 
little,  and  they  also  forgot  that  when 
a  human  being  really  craves  knowledge 
it  is  wonderful  how  the  intelligence 
brightens. 

These    precious    papers    were    carefully 


Oh,  tink   of  bein'   free! 


n 
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pieced  together,  and  hoarded  and  spelled 
over  again  and  again,  till  the  reality  of 
the  "  Yanks"  had  become  an  established 
fact. 

With  Sara,  thought  grew  rapidly  into 
determination,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  some  way  or  other  she  would  try  to 
get  away.  Once  among  the  "  Yanks," 
she  heard  them  say,  they  would  be  safe. 

As  time  went  on  the  said  "  Yanks'* 
came  marching  all  over  the  country,  and 
one  night  the  word  was  passed  around 
secretly  that  on  a  certain  night  part  of 
a  Yankee  regiment  would  be  encamped 
some  three  miles  away. 

Sara  felt  that  her  hour  had  come,  and 
so  she,  together  with  a  party  of  daring 
spirits,  determined  to  make  a  dash  for 
freedom. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  burdening 
themselves  with  either  food  or  clothing, 
and  all  Sara  took  was  an  old  blanket, 
"case  de  chillens  wuz  cole." 

At  midnight  the  little  party  set  out. 
Softly,  softly  they  glided  forth  from  one 
low  cabin  and  another,  and  silently  took 
their  stand  at  the  appointed  spot.  There 
were  old  men  and  women  and  children, 
and  a  few  babies  in  arms  scared  into 
silence  at  the  unusual  proceedings. 

At  last  the  leader  silently  signalled  that 
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all  were  there,  and  as  silently  the  party 
moved  off.  Over  fences  and  across  lots 
they  stole,  like  dark  flitting  shadows,  and 
as  noiseless.  It  was  a  solemn  time,  and 
every  heart  was  beating  with  mingled 
apprehension  and  joy. 

At  last  the  road  was  gained,  and  creep 
ing  close  under  the  shadowy  trees  they 
sped  onwards. 

Sara  wrapped  little  Ella  in  the  blanket, 
and  gave  Jenny  Lind  a  handful  of  her 
gown  to  hold.  What  did  she  care  that 
her  arms  were  nearly  broken  with  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  child  ?  Precious 
weight  it  was  to  her,  when  she  thought 
of  the  mothers  around  her  who  had  had 
to  leave  their  darlings  in  slavery !  She 
hugged  the  now  sleeping  child  still  closer, 
and  loosened  one  hand  to  give  poor  little 
weary  Jenny  Lind  an  encouraging  pat. 

"  We'se  gettin'  along,  darlin's,"  she 
whispered,  "  we'se  gettin'  along;  and,  oh, 
tink  of  bein'  free  !  " 


CHAPTER    XI 

A    BRAVE    HEART 

A  S  they  sped  along  they  were  joined  by 
^^  other  shadowy  forms,  till  after  a 
mile  or  so  that  weird  procession  had 
assumed  a  considerable  size. 

A  few  rods  further,  and  then  with 
one  mighty  ringing  cry  of  deliverance 
they  tumbled  into  the  Yankee  camp  ! 

The  Yankee  soldiers  gave  the  fugitives 
a  warm  welcome  and  set  food  before  them. 

It  was  about  all  they  could  do,  except 
guide  the  contingent  into  an  empty  house 
where  they  would  be  safe  for  the  night. 
Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement, 
they  wrere  glad  to  stretch  their  weary  limbs 
on  the  bare  boards  and  rest. 

Fifty  perilous  miles  still  lay  between 
them  and  the  landing  where  they  would 
ship  for  Washington. 

They  were  a  motley  and  mixed  band, 
but  easy  to  handle  withal.  Generations 
of  hereditary  obedience  had  left  their  mark, 
and  for  strict  obedience  to  orders  they 
rivalled  the  soldiers  themselves. 
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That  march  to  Landon's  Ferry  was 
more  like  an  exciting  fox-hunt  than  any 
thing  else.  It  took  a  full  week  to  compass 
the  fifty  miles — not  but  what  they  travelled 
twice  that  number  before  they  finally 
reached  the  ship. 

The  enemy  pressed  them  close,  and  very 
often  the  miles  they  had  gained  one  day 
would  have  to  be  retracted  the  next  for 
another  route;  and  then  again  it  was  often 
necessary  to  go  miles  out  of  the  way, 
or  take  a  very  roundabout  road  in  order 
to  gain  perhaps  two  miles  nearer  to  the 
desired  haven. 

Had  they  not  each  and  all  been  filled 
with  one  great  ambition  it  would  have  been 
a  wearing,  disappointing  journey,  but  the 
love  of  freedom  that  God  has  implanted 
deep  in  the  innermost  core  of  man  kept 
them  up. 

Sara  sat  by  the  hour  and  looked  at 
her  little  ones  as  they  slept  on  the  old 
blanket,  and  thought  that  soon  (for  no 
thought  of  failure  ever  crossed  her  mind), 
soon  they  would  be  free  !  Free  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  to  work  for  their  living, 
to  marry  without  let  or  hindrance  !  It 
was  such  a  big,  big  thought  that  it  took 
many  days  of  study  to  grasp  it  ! 

At  last  the  landing-stage  was  reached, 
and  there  stood  a  ship,  which  to  many 
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a  fervid  imagination  looked  as  big  as 
the  original  Noah's  Ark.  It  was  no 
elegantly  got  up  river  palace,  and  the  ac 
commodations  were  of  the  roughest  and 
poorest,  the  fare  scanty  and  coarse,  but 
it  was  God's  angel  of  deliverance  to  all 
that  eager  crowd. 

What  they  were  going  to  do  when  they 
were  turned  loose  in  Washington  did  not 
trouble  any  of  them  in  the  least. 

"I  kin  work,"  was  the  idea  of  one 
and  all  ;  and  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 
get  work  never  occurred  to  any,  least  of 
all  to  Sara.  Abram  did  not  go  forth 
in  mightier  faith  than  Sara  with  her  two 
children  and  the  old  blanket  as  sole 
possession  !  Hers  was  not  the  careless 
faith  of  her  race,  that  something  good 
would  turn  up  ;  it  was  a  firm  belief  in  God. 

"  De  Lawd  He  don'  brung  us,  and 
He  gwine  luk  after  us,  honey  !  "  was  all 
she  could  say  in  answer  to  little  Jenny 
Lind's  precocious  questions. 

"  An'  L  kin  wuk,  mammy,"  she  would 
often  say  ;  "I  knows  how  quite  well." 

At  the  dock  there  was  quite  a  crowd  o 
coloured  people,  many  of  whom  had  been 
transported  thither  by  various  Yankee 
agencies.  These  all  crowded  eagerly 
forward,  hoping  that  among  the  new 
arrivals  there  would  be  some  relative  or 
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some  one  who  would  be  able  to  give 
news  of  such. 

Every  now  and  again  there  would  be 
a  wild  cry  of, 

"  Bless  de  Lawd,  thar's  my  Pete,"  or, 
"  Thar's  my  old  man  ;  oh,  glory  !  ' 

But  there  were  others  who  stood  with 
the  slow  tears  of  disappointment  coursing 
down  their  faces,  and  still  others  who  had 
to  be  told  that  never  in  this  world  would 
they  see  their  loved  ones  again,  never 
again  would  there  be  any  occasion  for 
them  to  hasten  down  to  meet  the  emigrant 
ships. 

As  Sara  stood  bewildered  on  the  dock, 
Ella  and  the  old  blanket  in  her  arms, 
and  Jenny  Lind  clutching  her  gown,  she 
heard  some  one  calling  her  name.  Turn 
ing  round  she  came  face  to  face  with 
a  woman  she  had  known  slightly,  a  sort 
of  relation  of  Robert's. 

"  Whar  yo'  goin'  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  donno  ;  goin'  to  look  fer  wuk." 

"  Yo'  come  along  ov  me  fust,"  she  said, 
and,  taking  Ella  in  her  arms,  she  led 
the  way  to  the  miserable  little  shanty  she 
called  home,  where  she  shared  what  was 
in  reality  little  more  than  a  crust  with  the 
fugitives. 


CHAPTER    XII 

DARKEST    NIGHT 

HpHE  kind-hearted  Betty  insisted  that 
Sara  should  stay  with  her  and  rest 
for  a  few  days,  for  she  could  see  that  the 
poor  thing  was  utterly  worn  out.  But 
Sara  was  eager  to  be  off  on  her  hunt 
for  work — the  work  that  was  to  provide 
a  home  for  herself  and  the  little  ones,  as 
she  fondly  hoped. 

"  Mebbe  'twon't  be  fer  long  ;  Robert 
may  come/'  she  said. 

"  Robert,"  her  new  acquaintance  said, 
"  whar's  he  ?  When  you  hear  of  him  ?  " 

Sara  acknowledged  that  it  was  some 
years,  but  added, 

"  I  done  jes'  know  dat  de  Lawd  done 
gwine  to  sen'  him  back  to  me  and  dese 
chillens  some  day." 

And  from  this  conviction,  in  spite  of 
argument  and  common  sense,  she  never 
wavered.  They  began  to  think  she  was 
more  than  a  little  crazy. 

Robert  !  Robert,  if  he  was  alive,  which 
wasn't  likely,  would  have  had  another  wife 
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long  ago  ;  and  supposing  he  was  alive, 
how  on  earth  was  he  ever  going  to  find 
her,  when  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  quarter  of  the  world  she  was  in,  with 
only  his  eyes  and  tongue  as  aids  ! 

Sara,  happy  in  her  dreams  of  the  future, 
started  off  to  find  work.  Everywhere  she 
heard  of  anyone  who  wanted  help,  there 
she  trudged  ;  and  when  she  knew  of  no 
one,  she  besieged  front  doors,  the  unlikely 
as  well  as  the  likely  ones,  for  Sara  was 
a  young  woman  of  considerable  determina 
tion  of  character.  But  the  reply  was 
invariably  the  same  : — 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come 
from?" 

"  I'se  from  Washington." 

"  Oh,  are  you  contraband?"  (meaning, 
are  you  a  fugitive  slave  ?) 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  you  git  right  along  ;  we  want  no 
contrabands  here,  only  citizens." 

And  slam  would  go  the  door  in  the 
poor,  weary  woman's  face.  It  was  the 
same  thing  day  after  day,  and  day  after 
day. 

At  last  she  was  obliged  to  let  Jenny 
Lind  earn  her  board  by  tending  a  neigh 
bour's  children.  Betty  kept  little  Ella,  and 
let  her  share  and  share  alike  with  her 
own  half-starved  brood. 
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For  two  weeks  Sara  tramped  Washing 
ton  from  end  to  end,  ragged,  footsore,  and 
starving  often,  for  she  was  too  proud  to 
take  from  the  tiny  store  of  her  friend. 
Never  for  an  instant  did  her  marvellous 
courage  waver. 

Every  morning  she  dragged  her  aching 
body  out  of  the  corner  of  a  bed  charity 
had  donated  to  her,  and  instead  of  feeling 
depressed  and  crushed,  her  heart  sang 
within  her,  and  in  her  small  dark  corner 
she  echoed  the  immortal  song, 

"  God's  in  His  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world !  " 

And  out  she  would  go  again,  ever  weary, 
ever  hungry,  but  always  and  ever  cheerful. 

At  last  a  woman  who  kept  a  boarding- 
house  hired  her  for  twenty-four  shillings  a 
month.  Southern  darkies  were  not  con 
sidered  worth  their  salt  in  those  days,  and 
it  was  only  people  who  were  driven  to 
it  who  would  hire  them. 

True,  the  majority  were  dirty,  careless, 
and  lazy,  and  would  only  work  when  under 
their  employer's  eye,  but  who  can  wonder 
at  them  ?  Still,  it  was  hard  on  the  others 
who  were  different. 

Sara  worked  hard,  just  as  hard  as  she. 
had  done   on    the    Merrill    place,   and    the 
shillings  received  as  wages  ill  repaid  her  ;. 
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but  they  were  her  own,  hers  to  do  exactly 
as  she  liked  with,  so  she  held  up  her  head 
proudly  and  felt  "  like  folks." 

Prices  were  fearfully  high  then,  and 
twenty-four  shillings  was  considered  the 
average  price  of  a  calico  gown,  with  calico 
two  shillings  and  more  a  yard.  Sara  was 
often  hard  put  to  it  to  find  clothes  for 
herself  and  the  children.  Jenny  Lind  was 
only  considered  worth  her  bit  of  bread,  and 
Ella  had  to  be  found  in  both  food  and 
clothes  as  yet.  Surely  never  did  twenty- 
four  shillings  go  so  far  ! 

Hard  work,  scant  food,  and  insufficient 
clothing  will  after  a  time  tell  on  even  the 
toughest  constitution,  and  poor  Sara  had 
yet  to  pass  through  the  fires  of  suffering. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Lord  were  trying 
her  and  proving  her,  even  as  He  allowed 
Job  to  be  tried  and  proved. 

First  of  all,  Jenny  Lind  and  Ella  were 
struck  down  with  the  whooping-cough. 
They  were  very  ill,  poor  little  things,  and 
now  and  then  Sara  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  what  life  would  be  without 
them  !  But  this  new  burden  she  was  not 
long  in  rolling  upon  the  Lord. 

It  did  seem  for  a  time  as  though  every 
thing  were  against  her  when  she  fell  sick 
herself !  For  weeks  she  had  barely  been 
able  to  drag  herself  about,  but  she  had 
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worked  on,  hoping*  that  she  would  feel 
better  soon.  But  her  afflictions  ended  in 
an  attack  of  jaundice,  and  she  was  told  to 
go  home  till  she  was  quite  recovered. 

"  Go  home  !  "  the  mockery  of  the  words 
stung  her.  She  had  no  home,  not  a 
corner  in  all  the  great  city  that  she  might 
call  her  own.  The  woman  Jenny  Lind 
worked  for  was  a  kind-hearted  creature, 
and  she  opened  the  door  of  her  poor 
shanty  to  Sara,  and  offered  her  a  piece  of 
her  already  well-filled  room,  and  Sara  had 
to  accept  it. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

WHICH    TREATS    OF    A    WEDDING 

HpHUS  it  came  about  that  things  were 
as  low  as  they  could  be  with  poor 
Sara.  Alone  in  a  strange  place,  with 
two  delicate  children  needing  good  food 
and  warm  clothing,  and  she  too  sick  to 
even  provide  the  barest  and  poorest  of 
livings  ! 

But  though  crushed  in  body  her  spirit 
was  still  undaunted.  Even  the  fact  that 
the  worst  of  the  winter  had  yet  to  come 
caused  no  forebodings,  for,  as  she  reiterated 
for  the  hundredth  time  or  more, 

"  The  Lawd,  He  don'  know  all  'bout  it  ; 
He  won'  break  His  promise  nohow." 

And  He  didn't  ;  in  the  darkest  hour 
help  came,  as  God's  deliverances  so  often 
come,  when  least  expected  or  looked  for. 

"  'Ere,  Jenny,  you,"  called  the  mistress 
of  the  house  one  morning,  "  jes'  run 
erlong  and  fatch  me  a  pail  ob  water." 

The  child  took  the  pail  and  ran  off  out 
of  doors  to  the  pump. 

Suddenly    there    was    a    wild    clatter    of 
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a  tin  pail  against  stones,  and  a  still  wilder 
series  of  shrieks  ! 

The  shrieks  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
resolved  themselves  into,  "  Oh,  mammy, 
mammy !  Oh,  mammy,  mammy !  "  as 
Jenny  Lind  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  the 
empty  pail  clattering  at  every  step. 

She  had  to  stand  and  gasp  for  breath, 
motioning  wildly  through  the  open  door 
meanwhile,  before  words  would  come. 

"  Law  sakes,  chile,  what's  don'  come  to 
yo'  ? "  the  women  cried.  "  Dere  ain't 
nothin'  out  dere,"  gazing  in  the  direction 
of  the  small  hand. 

"  Mammy,  mammy,"  cried  the  child  at 
last.  "  Oh,  mammy,  dere's  my  daddy 
a-comin'  'cross  de  common.  I  know  'tis  he ! " 

Sara  tottered  to  the  door,  but  her  eyes 
were  not  sharp  enough  to  discern  the 
features  of  the  solitary  individual  who  was 
coming  striding  along. 

Jenny  Lind  danced  with  impatience 
beside  her  mother,  who  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  child  would  know  her 
father  after  so  many  years. 

"  'Tis  he,  'tis  my  daddy  !  "  she  cried. 

Sara,  with  beating  heart,  clutched  the 
door-post  on  one  side  and  Jenny  Lind 
•on  the  other,  and  bent  forward  ;  then, 

"Robert,  Robert,  oh,  my  Robert!"  went 
ringing  across  the  common. 
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With  a  couple  of  supernatural  bounds 
the  wayfarer  covered  the  distance  to  the 
cottage  door,  and  Sara  was  in  her 
husband's  arms  ! 


"Sara  was  in  her  husband's  arms!" 


A  few-  days  later  Robert  and  Sara  were 
sitting  by  the  fire.  He  had  told  her 
how  he  had  run  away  and  become  servant 
to  a  Yankee  general,  and  how  he  had 
searched  and  searched  for  news  of  her. 
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After  a  good  deal  of  talk,  a  thoughtful 
mood  fell  upon  each,  and  was  broken 
by  Robert. 

' '  Sara,"  he  said,  "  we'se  free  now,  jes" 
the  same's  white  folks.  Corse,  I  know 
you  and  me's  married  all  right  'fore  God, 
but  seems  as  tho'  I'd  like  to  be  married 
in  church  same's  white  folks  be  :  they 
cain't  hinder  us  none  now." 

"  Bless  de  Lawd,"  cried  Sara,  "  dat's 
jes'  what  I've  been  studyin'  on  - 

"  Den's  dere's  gwine  to  be  a  weddin'  !  " 
said  Robert  with  decision. 

So  there  was,  a  very  few  days  later. 
And  Robert  and  Sara  consecrated  them 
selves  that  day  afresh  to  God,  who  had  led 
them  safely  through  the  wilderness. 


Barbara, 

Bewitched   and   Released 
CHAPTER    I 

HOW    IT    BEGAN 

D  ARBARA  was  bewitched  ! 

Yes,  I  know  there  are  no  such 
thing's  as  witches,  and  wizards,  and  fairies, 
imps,  and  brownies  ;  still,  I  repeat  it, 
Barbara  was  certainly  bewitched.  Youll 
say  the  same  before  you've  finished  reading* 
about  her. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  some  hate 
ful,  horrid  imp  had  got  at  her  —  perhaps 
when  she  was  asleep — and  touched  her  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  hands,  and  feet,  and  tongue, 
and  heart,  so  that  they  saw,  and  heard,  and 
handled,  and  walked,  and  talked,  and  felt 
crookedly.  When  I  shut  my  eyes  I  could 
imagine  that  imp.  I  could  see  his  wicked 
delight  that  Barbara  was  in  his  power,  and 
hear  him  mutter  the  evil  spell  which  was 
so  to  bewitch  and  transform  her. 
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This,  of  course,  was  only  my  fancy,  but 
the  fact  remained  that  something",  or  some 
body,  somehow,  somewhere,  had  cast  an 
evil  influence  round  Barbara. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  all  came  about. 
I  can  only  tell  you  how  it  worked.  Very 
likely  some  of  you  little  girls  could  explain 
it,  and  even  say  what  and  who  it  was  that 
had  bewitched  Barbara.  Little  girls  are 
so  clever  nowadays. 

First  of  all,  I  suppose  you  want  to  know 
something  about  Barbara  ? 

Barbara  was  eleven.  She  wasn't  very 
tall  for  her  age,  neither  was  she  very  short. 
She  had  fair  hair  and  grey  eyes,  and  wore 
holland  pinafores  in  the  mornings  and 
white  muslin  ones  in  the  afternoons.  She 
had  no  papa,  but  lived  with  her  mamma 
and  auntie  and  a  tiny  three-year-old  cousin 
who  paid  them  long  visits  and  was  always 
called  "Baby." 

Barbara  adored  Baby.  She  treated  her 
as  if  she  were  a  big  doll,  and  loved  to 
dress  her,  and  brush  her  curly  hair  and 
twine  it  into  sleek  curls.  Baby  was  a  good- 
tempered  child  and  never  objected  to  any 
thing  that  her  "  dee  Bab"  wanted  to  do. 

But,  notwithstanding  Barbara's  real  love 
for  Baby,  the  little  thing  was  one  of  the 
first  to  suffer  from  her  behaviour,  after  she 
was  bewitched. 
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Over  and  over  again  during  those  dread 
ful  weeks  Barbara's  miserable  family  tried 
to  fix  on  the  exact  day  and  hour  when  she 
came  under  this  horrible  spell,  but  they 
never  could.  There  was  only  one  person 
who  could  tell,  and  that  was  Barbara 
herself,  and  she  wouldn't.  Not  she. 

When  questioned  and  cross-questioned 
as  to  what  on  earth  was  the  matter  with 
her,  she  humped  one  shoulder,  stuck  out 
her  lips,  and  muttered,  li  Donno." 

To  herself,  in  the  utmost  confidence,  she 
dated  all  her  troubles  from  "  The  day  after 
I  copied  the  answers  to  my  sums  off  Alice 
Greenley's  slate." 

On  that  memorable  morning,  after  the 
sum  incident,  Baby  spent  a  good  five 
minutes  rolled  up  in  her  bath-sheet,  while 
Maggie  called  and  called  and  searched  the 
place  for  Barbara  to  come  arid  dress  her 
after  her  bath,  as  usual.  She  found  her  at 
last,  sitting  calmly  on  the  parlour  sofa 
with  a  story-book. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  calling  you,  Miss 
Barbara  ?"  she  demanded  angrily.  Maggie 
was  a  short-tempered  person  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  to-day  the  breakfast  was  all 
behind. 

"Yes,"  replied  Barbara,  with  provoking 
coolness,  "  I  wasn't  ready  to  come." 

Maggie  glared  at  her. 
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"  Wasn't  ready,  indeed!"  she  cried. 
"  You  go  upstairs  this  minute  and  dress 
that  child,  or  I'll  do  it,  and  then  there'll  be 
no  breakfast  this  morning-  for  once  in 
a  while." 

Barbara  sniffed  a  disdainful  sniff. 

"  I'll  go  when  I'm  ready/'  she  said, 
turning  her  back  on  Maggie.  Neverthe 
less,  she  rose,  and  slowly  and  leisurely 
sauntered  upstairs. 

Baby  was  jerked  into  her  clothes  that 
morning  with  a  speed  that  nearly  took  her 
breath  away. 

"  Ow  !  "  she  gasped  when  the  last 
button  was  fastened  and  Barbara  set  her 
down  to  do  her  hair,  "  what's  'ee  matter 
wif  'oo,  Bab?" 

44  Don't  be  rude,  child,  or  I'll  shake 
you  !  "  snapped  Barbara,  and  forthwith 
began  on  the  curly  mat  before  her  with 
a  comb. 

Baby  squealed  with  pain  and  flung  her 
self  away. 

"W'ere's  'e  b'ush  ?  B'ush  it,  Bab!" 
she  cried. 

"  You're  a  naughty  little  spoiled  thing!" 
said  Barbara,  catching  hold  of  her  and 
shaking  her  well  ;  "  I'll  do  your  hair  as  I 
like.  No,  you  shan't  have  it  brushed  till 
it's  combed.  Come  here  !  " 

This  was  cruel,  and  the  real   Barbara — 
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the  Barbara  of  the  morning  before — would 
never  have  done  it.  Of  course,  Baby 
screamed  lustily  at  every  tug ;  equally, 
of  course,  mamma  came  rushing  down 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Baby 
was  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in 
a  fine  temper,  and  Barbara,  red  and  angry, 
was  trying  to  catch  hold  of  her. 

44  Barbara!"  cried  mamma,  "what  is 
it?" 

44  Baby  won't  let  me  do  her  hair, 
naughty  child  !  " 

44  Bab  hu'ts  Baby,"  sobbed  the  little  one. 

44  Oh,"  said  mamma,  "you  mustn't 
scream  like  that  ;  it  can't  hurt  so  much 
to-day.  Yesterday  you  didn't  cry  at  all." 

Baby  sobbed  on.  She  hadn't  sense 
enough  to  say  that  yesterday  Barbara 
brushed  her  hair  first. 

44  I'm  afraid  you're  a  naughty  girl," 
went  on  mamma.  44  You  must  have  your 
hair  brushed,  you  know.  Come  along, 
and  I'll  do  it ;  "  and  mamma  carried  her  off 
and  brushed  her  hair,  and  combed  it,  and 
washed  her  tear-stained  face,  and  heard 
her  say  her  prayers,  and  then  asked  if  she 
were  44  good  now  ?  " 

44 'Ess,"  smiled  Baby.  "  Dood  dirl 
me,"  and  stumped  off. 

Meanwhile  Barbara  had  betaken  her 
self  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  kicked  the 
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cat  out  of  doors,  upset  the  hot  water,  and 
told  Maggie  to  "mind  her  own  business," 
when  she  asked  her  what  she  did  "to 
make  the  child  roar  like  that." 

In  school,  Barbara  was  so  persistently 
disobedient  that  she  was  actually  put  to  sit 
in  a  corner  by  herself! 

Consequently  Baby  had  another  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  Barbara  took  her 
to  the  bath-room  to  "  tidy  "  her  for  dinner. 

She  let  the  soap  get  into  her  eyes,  and 
the  water  trickle  down  her  fat  neck,  and 
then  squeezed  her  into  a  little,  old,  tight, 
out-grown  pinafore  that  she  hated  with  all 
her  baby-soul. 

And  this  was  a  specimen  of  Barbara,  off 
and  on,  for  the  next  few  days. 
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THE    BIRTHDAY    PRESENT 

44  I3ARBARA  looks  so  unhappy,  nowa- 

*— *  days,"  her  aunt  remarked;  44I 
wonder  whatever  can  be  the  matter  with 
her?" 

44  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  mamma, 
thoughtfully.  44 1  can't  make  her  out. 
Everybody  is  complaining  about  her.  I've 
talked  to  her,  and  prayed  with  her.  I 
wonder  if  she  feels  ill — she  had  a  little 
cold,  I  know." 

44  Barbara,"  she  went  on,  as  the  young 
person  in  question  came  into  the  room, 
44  you  mustn't  go  into  the  garden  any 
more,  now,  without  a  cloak  ;  it's  too  cold." 

You  ought  to  have  been  there  to  see 
Barbara  !  The  corners  of  her  mouth  went 
down,  her  lips  came  out,  and  her  forehead 
wrinkled  up  like  a  monkey's. 

44  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child?" 
exclaimed  auntie.  44  Does  anything  hurt 
you?" 

Barbara  humped  one  shoulder  by  way 
of  answer. 
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"  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  gravely, 
"  I  will  not  allow  you  to  behave  so.  Did 
you  hear  what  I  said  ?  " 

11  Yes,"  grunted  Barbara,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  slamming  the  door. 

Naturally,  she  was  called  back  to  shut  it 
properly  ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — 
she  banged  that  door  three  times  after  that 
before  she  would  obey  ! 

"Ah,"  sighed  mamma,  "she  was 
always  a  curious  tempered  child,  but  I 
can't  imagine  what's  come  to  her  now  ; 
there's  no  sense  or  reason  in  her  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Maggie — who 
always  had  sense  and  reason  in  her — "  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  she  was  bewitched." 

"At  rimes  it  really  does,"  said  mamma. 

"Well,"  said  auntie,  cheerfully  —  for 
mamma  was  not  far  from  tears — "  her 
birthday  will  be  here  soon,  and  maybe  that 
will  break  the  evil  spell  !  " 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  mamma, 
brightening,  "  I  must  go  again  to-morrow 
and  look  for  that  mackintosh  cloak  that 
she  has  set  her  heart  upon.  I  find  it 
so  hard  to  get  one  small  enough  ;  but 
I'd  like  to  get  it  for  her,  as  she  wants 
it  so  much." 

"In  that  case,"  said  auntie,  "I'll  give 
her  the  little  umbrella  she's  been  longing 
for  for  a  year  past." 
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Next  day  those  two  good  women 
tramped  and  bussed  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  nicest 
little  brown  mackintosh  cloak  and  the 
prettiest  little  child's  umbrella  you  ever  saw. 
When  Barbara's  mamma  showed  them 
to  me,  I  thought  that  no  little  girl  could  be 
ugly  tempered  long  when  she  saw  them. 
Which  only  shows  how  little  I  knew 
Barbara  ! 

Now,  you  remember,  I  said  mamma  and 
auntie  tramped  round  till  late  before  they 
got  exactly  what  they  wanted.  It  was 
cold,  showery  weather,  too,  in  the  late 
autumn,  and  that  particular  evening  the 
parlour,  with  its  bright  fire,  cosy  chairs 
and  well-spread  tea-table,  looked  very  com 
fortable  when  Barbara  came  in  from 
school. 

"  Where's  mamma?"  she  asked  Baby, 
who  was  playing  with  her  doll  on  the  rug. 

"  Away,"  said  Baby  ;  "  all  away  !  " 

"  Out  still  ?  "  demanded  Barbara. 

"'Ess,"  said  Baby,  "  wis  hat  on. 
Tome  an'  p'ay,  Bab." 

Barbara  scowled  viciously. 

"  I  shan't  have  my  tea  till  mamma 
comes  !  "  she  said,  as  Maggie  brought 
in  the  tray. 

"  Then  you'll  go  without,"  said  Maggie, 
"  for  she  won't  be  in  to  tea  !  " 
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u  How  do  you  know?''  asked   Barbara. 

Maggie  made  no  reply.  She  tied  on 
Baby's  pinafore,  heard  her  say  her  grace, 
gave  her  her  bread-and-milk  and  went  out. 

"  Nasty  old  thing  !  "  remarked  Barbara, 
and  threw  herself  down  to  her  tea. 

Instead  of  having  her  usual  romp  with 
Baby  that  evening,  she  curled  herself  up 
on  the  sofa  for  a  good  long  sulk. 

"  Hateful  of  mamma,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "that's  two  evenings  this  week 
she's  been  out !  Taken  auntie,  too,  for 
company.  So  selfish,  leaving  me  all 
alone  !  Hold  your  tongue,  child  !  No,  I 
won't  play  with  you,  so  there  !  " 

(This  to  Baby,  who'd  had  to  play  alone 
all  day,  and  now  longed  for  a  little  fun.) 

"  I  don't  believe  mamma  cares  for  me  at 
all  !  I  think  she  loves  Baby  more  than 
she  does  me  ;  in  fact,  I'm  sure  of  it ! 
And  I'm  her  own  child,  too,  and  Baby 
isn't.  Nobody  cares  for  me,  or  loves  me  !" 

It  never  occurred  to  Barbara  that  she 
wasn't  altogether  a  lovable  character  ! 

"  Everybody's  down  on  me.  I'm  always 
being  blamed  for  something  or  other.  I 
don't  believe  mamma  would  care  a  straw  if 
I  died — or  auntie  either.  I  know  Maggie 
wouldn't — she'd  simply  dance  for  joy. 
Hateful,  detestable  old  thing  !  She's  - 

Miss  Barbara,  it's    time    you  went  to 
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bed,"  broke  in  the  "hateful,  detestable  old 
thing,"  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  not !  "  snapped  Barbara. 

1  It's  gone  eight,"  said  Maggie;  "look 
at  the  clock." 

"  You  keep  it  fast  on  purpose  to  plague 
me,"  cried  Barbara,  as  she  flounced  off 
upstairs. 

Three  hours  later  Barbara's  mamma 
came  up  to  bed.  She  turned  the  gas  down 
low,  so  that  the  little  girl  shouldn't  be 
disturbed,  and  crept  about  on  tip-toe. 
Then  she  straightened  Barbara's  tumbled 
bed-clothes,  turned  her  pillow,  tucked  her 
in  all  "  comfy "  and  nice,  and  smiled  to 
herself  to  think  how  pleased  the  child 
would  be  with  her  birthday  present. 

When  she  was  ready  to  get  into  bed 
she  knelt  down  by  Barbara  and  prayed 
that  God  would  help  her  to  help  her  little 
girl,  and  make  all  her  crooked  tempers 
straight. 


CHAPTER    III 

NOBODY    CARES 

t>  UT,  oh,  dear  !  next  day  it  didn't  seem 
*-*  a  bit  as  though  God  had  begun  to 
answer  that  prayer  ! 

Barbara  clung  to  her  new  idea  that  she 
was  unloved  and  uncared  for,,  and  after 
tea  that  night  she  went  deliberately  into 
the  cold,  wet  garden  to  "pot  flowers,"  in 
her  thin  slippers  and  without  hat  or  cloak. 

."  They  don't  really  care  whether  I  get 
cold  or  not,"  she  said  to  herself;  "they 
just  care  for  the  trouble  I  make.  I  wish  I 
would  get  a  bad  cold  and  die  ;  serve  'em 
right  !  * 

Exactly  how  it  would  "  serve  them 
right "  I  can't  imagine,  can  you  ?  If 
Barbara  had  thought  at  all  she  must  have 
known  that  she  was  far  from  being  ready 
to  die. 

But  Barbara  didn't  think.  The  devil 
took  very  good  care  that  she  shouldn't. 

When  she  knelt  down  to  "  say  her 
prayers*'  (Barbara  never  "prayed"  in 
those  days)  her  thoughts  were  running 
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off  on  the  horrid  time  she  had  at  school, 
or  how  hateful  Maggie  was,  and  what  a 
little  tease  Baby  was,  and  how  she  had 
stolen  everybody's  love  away  from  her, 
and  that  no  little  girl  could  possibly  be 
good  who  had  to  live  such  a  hard  life  and 
with  such  unkind  people. 

And  then  after  she  had  been  kissed 
good  night  and  tucked  up  in  her  warm, 
comfortable  little  bed,  and  the  gas  was 
turned  down  low,  Barbara  often  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall  and  cried  bitterly 
because  she  was  so  sorry  for  herself! 

Funny?  Well,  no  doubt  it  looks  funny 
to  you,  but  it  is  just  a  specimen  of  how 
the  devil  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  real 
truth. 

Still,  deep  down  in  Barbara's  soul  there 
was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she  was 
wrong,  and  that  if  she  would  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  voice  of  Conscience  she 
would  find  out  just  where  she  stood. 

But  Barbara  didn't  want  to  know — she 
was  one  of  those  people  the  Bible  tells  us 
of,  who  prefer  darkness  to  light,  who  call 
evil  good  and  good  evil. 

It  was  very  cold  and  very  damp  and 
very  windy  in  the  garden  ;  but  Barbara 
took  a  sort  of  dogged  delight  in  finding 
herself  getting  colder  and  colder. 

She  thought  of  the  warm,  cosy  parlour, 
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with  mamma  and  auntie  sewing  and  read 
ing,  and  Baby  cooing  to  her  dollies,  while 
the  poor,  ill-used  Barbara  was  out  in  the 
cold  and  wind  and  dark  night,  and  nobody 
cared — no,  nobody  cared  what  became  of 
her. 

I  do  believe  that,  if  Barbara  had  been 
asked,  she  would  have  said  that  she  had 
been  put  out  there  ! 

When  Maggie  found  her,  later  on,  she 
was  half-frozen  and  purple  with  cold.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  her,  Barbara  knelt  down 
and  pretended  to  be  very  busy  in  the 
centre  flower-bed. 

Maggie  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
marched  her  straight  into  the  parlour. 

"  I  believe  this  child  has  got  her  death 
of  cold  this  time,"  she  said,  turning  the 
shivering  object  round  and  round  in  her 
excitement.  "Out  in  the  garden  for  dear 
knows  how  long  before  I  found  her,  with 
no  hat  or  coat  on  !  " 

4 '  Dear  me  ! ' '  exclaimed  mamma  ;  '  '  why, 
I  told  you  you  mustn't  go  out  without  a 
coat  !  You  are  a  very  naughty  girl,  and 
at  night,  too.  I  can't  think  what's  come 
to  you  !  " 

"Ugh— 'gh,"  shivered   Barbara,  "  no- 
no — body    ca — cares    wh — wh — wh — what 
hap — happens  to  m — m — me  !  " 

"  Don't     talk    nonsense,    child!"    cried 
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mamma,  too  thoroughly  aroused  and 
alarmed  to  pay  any  attention  to  her 
remarks;  "  you  must  go  straight  off  to 
bed  at  once  and  take  some  hot  ginger- 
tea." 

If  I  hadn't  seen  Barbara  fight  and  kick 
over  that  ginger-tea,  and  heard  her  cry 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  because  she  had  to 
take  it,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
believed  it  if  anybody  had  told  me  after 
wards  that  she  had  acted  so  !  And 
Barbara  was  eleven  years  old  all  but  a 
few  days  ! 

But  I  was  much  surprised  the  follow 
ing  Saturday.  That  afternoon  I  had 
taken  Barbara  out  for  a  walk,  and  she 
was  as  pleasant  and  sweet  as  could  be, 
and  came  home  apparently  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  I  quite  thought  that  whatever 
it  was  that  had  come  over  her  had  gone 
for  ever.  But  alas  !  I  reckoned  without 
knowledge. 

44  Barbara,  dear,"  called  mamma,  a  little 
later,  from  upstairs,  "did  you  take  these 
magazines  out  of  the  cupboard  and  leave 
them  on  the  floor?" 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara,  shortly. 

"Then  come  and  put  them  away  now, 
If  you've  finished  with  them,"  said  her 
mother. 

Barbara    wasn't     doing     anything     but 
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looking  idly  out  of  the  window  never 
theless,  she  did  not  move  to  obey. 

"  Run  along,  Barbara,"  I  said;  "it 
won't  take  you  a  minute." 

"I  don't  want  to,"  said  Barbara;  but 
she  went  slowly  out  of  the  door. 

"Ah!"  sagely  said  Maggie,  who  had 
just  come  in,  "we're  going  to  have  an 
evening  of  it  with  Miss  Barbara,  I  can 
see." 

And  we  had  an  awful  evening,  and  part 
of  a  night  as  well. 

Barbara  would  not  put  those  magazines 
away.  She  kicked  them  round  the  room, 
she  tossed  them  in  anyhow,  she  cried  and 
howled,  till  I  remembered  with  horror 
that  there  was  a  "  Society-for-the-Preven- 
tion-of-Cruelty-to-Children  "  man  living 
down  the  street,  and  began  to  fear  we 
should  hear  him  ringing  the  door-bell. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  before  Miss 
Barbara  sulkily  put  those  few  magazines 
away  in  the  cupboard.  It  took  her  exactly 
five  minutes,  though  she  was  as  slow  as 
a  mortal  could  be  ! 

I  don't  know  which  of  us  were  the 
most  exhausted  that  night. 

"Well,"  said  her  mamma,  after  Barbara 
was  fairly  in  bed,  "I  can't  make  out 
what's  come  to  the  child  ;  she  acts  as  if 
she  were  fairly  possessed." 
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"  She's  bewitched,"  said  Maggie  again. 

"  Surely  this  is  the  last  of  it,"  I  said. 
"  She'll  be  reasonable  enough  to  see  that 
naughtiness  doesn't  pay  in  the  end." 

But  next  day,  as  I  saw  her  fling  her 
gloves  across  the  room  when  told  to  put 
them  away,  my  heart  misgave  me,  and  I 
was  glad  I  hadn't  the  bringing  up  of 
Miss  Barbara. 

By  the  wray,  it  was  in  connexion  with 
these  very  gloves  that  the  spell  which  held 
Barbara  was  broken.  But  that  is  quite 
another  story  in  itself. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    LOST    GLOVES 

,  yook  !  "  cried    Baby,   waving  her 
spoon  in  the  air. 

Baby  sat  opposite  the  window  at 
breakfast,  and  had  a  good  view  of  the 
street. 

"What  is  it,  Baby?"  asked  auntie. 

"  G'ate  bid  dog;  yook,  evvybody ! " 
Thus  invited,  everybody  did  look,  in 
cluding  Maggie,  who  was  bringing  in 
the  hot  water. 

An  immense  dog,  of  the  St.  Bernard 
type,  was  gambolling  wildly  up  and  down 
the  street.  He  was  so  large  that  his 
gambols  were  almost  dangerous. 

"G'ate  bid  dog,"  purred  Baby,  "turn 
yunning  down  street  and  yun  at  Baby, 
an'  Baby  fall  !  " 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  asked  mamma. 

"She's   talking  about    that    brute   of   a 
dog,"  answered   Maggie.      "  I   told   her  if 
it  ran   at  her  it  would   knock  her   down. 
It's  not  safe   to    be  loose,   an'  I    told  the 
man  so.      '  It's   only   a  puppy  !  '   says   he, 
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and  is  '  only  playin'  !  '  Pretty  fine  sort  of 
play,  I  call  it  !" 

"It  is  not  safe,"  said  mamma,  looking 
out  of  the  window.  "  Barbara,  you  must 
be  very  careful  to  hold  Baby's  hand  when 
she's  out  with  you.  Do  you  hear,  dear  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara.  "And  Baby 
must  do  as  Barbara  tells  her." 

"  Ess,"  agreed  Baby  ;  "  Baby  do  as 
Bab  tells  'er." 

This  was  a  few  days  after  Barbara's 
birthday,  and  since  then  she  had  been  in 
a  fairly  good  temper — that  is,  comparing 
her  with  the  weeks  before — but  she  wasn't 
the  least  like  the  old,  original  Barbara. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was,  as  Maggie 
said,  "Quite  another  child." 

This  particular  morning  Barbara  looked 
more  like  her  old  self  than  we'd  seen  her 
for  some  time.  She  was  going  into  the 
city  to  do  some  shopping  with  her  mamma, 
for  the  holidays  had  begun. 

"Now,  Barbara,"  said  auntie,  after 
breakfast,  "  you  have  exactly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  get  ready  in.  Can  you 
manage  that?" 

"  I've  only  my  hat  and  cloak  and  gloves 
to  put  on,"  faughed  Barbara;  "two 
minutes  will  do  me,"  and  off  she  ran. 

The  two  minutes  sped  by,  then  five, 
then  ten — but  no  Barbara. 
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4 '  Barbara  !"  called  mamma,  "are  you 
ready?" 

"Yes — coming-!"  cried  Barbara,  and 
ran  into  the  hall. 

"There,  let  me  see  if  you  are  quite 
tidy.  Turn  round.  All  the  buttons  on 
your  shoes?  Yes.  You  look  all—  —why  ! 
did  I  ever  ?  What  have  you  got  on  your 
hands  ?  Well,  to  be  sure  !  " 

In  the  first  place,  the  gloves  which 
Barbara  held  out  were  odd — one  was  dark 
brown,  the  other  blue.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  there  wasn't  a  whole  finger-tip  be 
tween  them.  Such  a  ragged,  good-for- 
nothing  pair  of  gloves  you  never  saw 
outside  a  rag-bag  ! 

"Oh,  Barbara!"  said  mamma,  re 
proachfully,  "how  could  you?  Where 
are  your  gloves  ?  They  were  new  last 
week." 

"Dunno,"  said  Barbara,  sulkily;  "I 
can't  find  them." 

"Aren't  they  in  your  glove-box  ?" 

"No;   looked  there." 

"I'll  go  and  have  a  look,"  cried 
Maggie,  "if  there's  time." 

Maggie  looked,  and  auntie  looked,  and 
Barbara  looked,  but  no  gloves  could  be 
found.  It  was  time  to  start  for  the  train. 

"  Barbara,"  said  her  mamma,  "  this  is 
the  third  time  this  sort  of  thing  has 
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happened  lately.  Do  you  remember  what 
I  said  last  time  you  lost  your  gloves?" 

"I'd  have  to  stay  at  home,"  muttered 
Barbara. 

"Yes,  and  so  I  cannot  take  you  to-day; 
you'll  have  to  stay  at  home  and  find  them. 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

Barbara  cried,  and  stormed,  and  begged 
to  be  taken  ;  but  it  was  no  use,  and  she 
was  left  at  home.  After  an  hour's  sulking 
and  crying,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
had  better  find  those  gloves,  because  the 
next  day  auntie  had  promised  to  take  her 
and  Baby  out  for  a  long  walk,  and  to  let 
each  of  them  choose  a  cake  for  themselves 
for  tea. 

For  half  an  hour  and  more  she  turned 
out  drawers  and  boxes,  but  no  gloves 
were  forthcoming.  She  was  about  to  give 
up  in  despair,  but  concluded  to  take  a  last 
look  over  the  floor.  And  where  do  you 
think  she  found  those  gloves  at  last  ? 
Why,  in  the  fire-grate,  down  among  the 
paper  ornaments  ! 

"  Nasty  things,"  said  Barbara,  "such  a 
place  for  them  ! " 

Now,  if  she  had  been  in  her  right 
senses,  she  would  have  put  those  gloves 
right  away  in  her  pretty  little  glove-box, 
and  profited  by  the  lesson. 

"  It  was  mean  and  hateful  to  leave  me 
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at  home,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  How 
could  I  know  where  these  old  gloves 
were  ?  Who'd  ever  think  of  looking  in 
the  grate  for  them?" 

Who,  indeed  !  But  Barbara  didn't  stop 
to  inquire  how  they  got  into  the  grate. 

"/  shan't  put  them  into  the  glove-box," 
she  went  on.  "  I'll  put  'em  where  I  like," 
and  opening  a  drawer,  she  thrust  the 
inoffensive  gloves  viciously  in. 

I  wonder  why  people  do  stupid  things 
like  that  ?  Barbara  said  afterwards  she 
did  it  "for  spite." 

I  don't  know  that  her  explanation  makes 
it  any  clearer. 

Who  did  she  want  "to  spite"?  She 
could  only  "spite"  herself;  the  gloves 
were  hers,  she'd  have  the  trouble  of  pull 
ing  out  the  drawer  and  looking  for  them. 
The  glove-box  stood  nice  and  handy  on 
the  bureau.  It  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  pop  them  in  there  and  find  them  again. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  try  and  account  for 
Barbara.  Who  could  ? 

It's  no  small  wonder  Maggie  said  she 
was  "  Bewitched." 

"Did  you  find  your  gloves,  Barbara?" 
mamma  asked  that  evening. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Barbara,  hastily,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  She  was  so  afraid 
the  next  question  would  be,  "Where  did 
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you  find  them?"  and,  as  she  said  to  her 
self,  "  I  don't  want  to  have  to  explain." 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  she  would 
have  been  able  to  explain,  if  she  had  been 
asked. 

"  I'm  so  glad!"  said  auntie;  "  then 
we'll  be  able  to  have  a  good  'time  to 
morrow  afternoon.' 


CHAPTER   V 

ALL    THROUGH    DISOBEDIENCE 

"  I^VOOD    dirl,    me  !  "    announced    Baby 

*^*  next  day  at  her  early  dinner. 
"  Me  det  on  bwown  dwess  and  go  wis 
auntie  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  auntie.  "Now,  hands 
together,  and  ask  a  blessing." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Baby,  over  the  tips  of 
her  rosy  fingers,  and  then,  in  the  same 
breath,  she  went  on — "An'  put  nice  dwess 
on  Bab?" 

"  Auntie,  may  I  wear  my  new  winter 
dress?"  asked  Barbara,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  it  you  like,"  said  auntie. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Barbara,  so 
sweetly  that  auntie  congratulated  herself 
that  "the  child  was  coming  to  her  right 
senses." 

"  Barbara,"  she  said,  as  she  fastened  the 
new  dress,  "  I  have  to  go  round  to  the 
shops  before  we  start,  so,  as  you  and  Baby 
are  not  quite  ready,  I'll  go  on,  and  you 
can  bring  Baby  and  meet  me  at  the  corner. 
Now,  don't  delay  ;  I'll  be  there  in  about 
five  minutes." 
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-*  "  All  right,"  answered  Barbara,  and 
proceeded  to  button  her  shoes  with  rail 
road  speed. 

"  Me's  weady ! "  announced  Baby, 
coming  into  Barbara's,  room  a  few  minutes 
later. 

Barbara  flew  round  and  into  her  hat  and 
jacket. 

44  There,"  she  cried,  "  where's  a  clean 
handkerchief?  Now  for  my  gloves  ;  lucky 
I  found  them  yesterday,"  and  she  dived 
into  the  glove-box. 

But  there  were  no  gloves  there,  as  you 
know,  and  what's  more,  Barbara  forgot 
for  a  minute  where  she  had  put  them. 

u  Where  on  earth  are  they?"  she  ex 
claimed.  "  Baby,  do  you  see  my  gloves?  " 

"No,"  replied  Bab,  placidly;  "  me  dot 
doves  on  " — holding  out  her  small  paws — 
"yook  Bab." 

"Oh,  go  'way,  you  tiresome  little 
thing  !  "  cried  Barbara,  beginning  to  pull 
out  drawers  and  scatter  their  contents  in 
wild  confusion. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  DEAR!"  she  wailed. 
"  It's  long  after  the  five  minutes.  See, 
Baby,  you  be  going  on  down  to  the  corner 
of  the  street.  Auntie  will  be  waiting  there, 
and  say  I'm  just  coming.  You  walk  so 
slowly,  I'll  catch  you  up  in  no  time. 
Ah —  !  here  they  are,  thank  goodness  ! 
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Go  on  ;  the  hall  door's  open  ;  I'll  cram 
these  things  back  in  a  minute." 

u  Ess,"  agreed  Baby,  "  me  doe  an'  fine 
auntie." 

It  took  more  than  a  minute  to  "  cram" 
the  things  back,  Barbara  found,  and  then, 
in  her  haste,  she  knocked  down  a  vase  of 
flowers,  and  had  to  stop  to  pick  that  up. 

At  last  she  was  ready,  and,  tearing 
downstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  she  banged 
the  hall  door  and  galloped  off  down  the 
street. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  Baby.  In 
vain  Barbara  looked  for  the  tiny  brown- 
coated  figure. 

There  was  no  sign  of  auntie,  either,  at 
the  corner  of  the  road  ;  instead,  there  was 
a  small  but  rapidly-increasing  crowd. 

Barbara's  heart  sank  within  her,  she 
could  hardly  have  told  why. 

u  You  must  be  very  careful  to  hold 
Baby's  hand  when  she's  out  with  you." 
Barbara  remembered  what  mamma  had 
said  now. 

And  she  had  promised — and  then  sent 
the  little  thing  out  by  herself ! 

"  Oh,  what  is  it?"  she  cried  to  a 
butcher's  boy  who  was  running  in  the 
same  direction. 

"Child  killed!  "he  yelled,  and  rushed 
past. 
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Barbara  pushed  frantically  into  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  and  there  in  the  arms 
of  a  strange  gentleman  lay  Baby — dear, 
bright,  merry  Baby,  with  white,  ghastly 
face,  and  closed  eyes,  and  the  blood 
streaming  from  a  horrid  wound  in  her 
temple. 

Barbara  will  never  forget  her  feelings  as 
she  stood  there  gazing  into  the  little  face 
that  had  become  so  fearfully  changed  in  a 
few  short  minutes. 

"I  am  a  murderer!"  was  her  one 
thought. 

She  didn't  hear  the  gentleman  ask  if 
anyone  knew  where  this  little  child  lived. 
She  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  that 
white,  blood-stained  face  and  wounded 
head. 

It  was  not  till  she  heard  auntie's  voice 
that  she  came  to  herself. 

u  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  she  was  asking. 

"  I  am  told  it  was  a  dog,  madam,"  the 
gentleman  replied — "  an  enormous  St. 
Bernard — a  most  dangerous  animal  to  be 
left  loose.  He  came  dashing  down  the 
street,  and  right  on  top  of  this  poor  little 
child.  She  was  quite  unprepared  for  his 
coming,  and  was  thrown  flat  on  her  head 
upon  a  heap  of  sharp  stones.  I  feel  sure 
she  is  very  seriously  injured,  and  we  must 
lose  no  time  in  taking  her  to  a  doctor." 
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they  carried  poor  little  Baby  off  to  a 
doctor,  who  shook  his  head  very 
gravely  as  he  examined  her. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,"  he  said. 
"  The  child  must  have  been  thrown  with 
fearful  violence ;  there  are  little  stones 
embedded  in  her  skull,  and  I  shall  have  to 
take  them  out.  An  eighth  of  an  inch 
further  and  she  would  have  been  killed  on 
the  spot." 

Happily,  Baby,  who  had  opened  her 
eyes  by  this  time,  fainted  straight  off  again 
when  the  doctor  began  the  operation. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  she  had  come 
to,  her  head  was  neatly  bandaged  up,  and 
her  face  and  hands  washed. 

"  Ise  been  as'eep  !  "  she  said. 

"  A  very  good  thing  you  were,"  said  the 
doctor;  "you  are  the  bravest  little  girl 
I've  ever  met !  " 

"  I'se  s'eepy  more,"  was  all  she  said  in 
answer  to  this  compliment.  She  hadn't 
the  least  notion  what  "  brave  "  meant. 
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"Oh,  will  she  die?"  cried  Barbara, 
when  she  saw  her. 

"We  cannot  tell,"  answered  auntie; 
"  we  must  trust  her  with  God  ;  everything 
depends  upon  her  being  kept  quiet." 

For  days  Baby  lay  in  a  serious  con 
dition.  Oh,  how  Barbara  prayed  that  that 
little  life  might  be  spared  !  If  Baby  died 
it  would  be  her  fault  ;  there  was  no  excuse 
for  her — none. 

Everybody  in  the  house  was  sorry  for 
Barbara  during  those  days  ;  but  even 
mamma  could  not  find  the  least  little 
crumb  of  comfort  to  give  her. 

"  Oh,  why  didrit  I  put  my  gloves  in  the 
right  place?"  she  asked  herself  over  and 
over  again.  "How  could  I  act  so?  I 
must  have  been  mad." 

Every  little  incident  of  the  past  few 
weeks  rose  upbeforeher — herdisobediences, 
her  tempers,  her  kicking  and  screaming. 
"  Just  like  a  great  baby,"  she  wailed,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  "and  I'm 
eleven  years  old.  Oh — h —  !  " 

She  remembered  that  she  had  taken  a 
positive  pleasure  in  putting  those  gloves 
in  the  drawer  instead  of  the  box.  Why  ? 
Because  it  was  disobedience.  She  had 
been  told  to  keep  them  in  the  box.  And 
this  is  what  all  her  naughtiness  had  ended 
in — pain,  and  sorrow,  and  perhaps — death. 
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Mamma  had  warned  her,  so  had  auntie, 
that  she  was  sowing  evil  seeds  in  her  heart 
and  life,  and  some  day  there  would  be  a 
terrible  reaping-  if  she  did  not  stop  short. 
Now  it  had  come  ! 

But  God  was  good,  and  He  did  not  take 
Baby.  He  gave  her  back  to  her  mamma, 
who  had,  of  course,  hastened  to  her  darling. 

It  wras  a  thin,  wan,  white-faced  Baby, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  one  of  Barbara's  greatest 
pleasures  now  was  to  wait  upon  and  amuse 
her. 

Little  by  little,  Barbara  told  us  how  she 
had  felt  and  thought  and  reasoned  within 
herself  during  those  weeks  when  it  did 
seem  as  though  Maggie  were  right,  and 
she  was  really  and  truly  "  bewitched." 
The  story  of  those  "  bewitched  "  weeks  I 
have  already  told  you. 

Barbara  was  released  from  the  evil  spelt 
now  ;  but,  oh,  at  what  a  cost ! 

She  shudders  every  time  she  thinks  of 
"what  might  have  been,"  only  for  God's 
great  goodness  and  pity  and  love  towards 
the  '  *  naughtiest  of  all  naughty  little  girls. " 


THE    END 
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Fully  Illustrated. 

By  Bitter  Experience  :  A  Story  of  the  Evils  of  Gambling.  By 
Scott  Graham. 

Love  Conquereth;  or,  The  Mysterious  Trespasser.  By 
Charlotte  Murray. 

White  Ivory  and  Black,  and  other  Stories  of  Adventure  by  Sea 
and  Land.  By  Tom  Bevan,  E.  Harcourt  Burrage,  and  John 
Higginson. 

The  Adventures  of  Don  Lavington  ;  or,  In  the  Days  of  the 
Press  Gang.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

Roger  the  Ranger :  A  Story  of  Border  Life  among  the  Indians. 
By  E.  F.  Pollard. 

Brave  Brothers ;  or,  Young  Sons  of  Providence.  By  E.  M. 
Stooke. 
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2S.     each     (continued). 
THE    HOME    LIBRARY    (continued). 

The  Moat  House  ;  or,   Celia's   Deceptions.      By    Eleanora    H. 

Stooke. 
The  White  Dove  of  Amritzir :  A   Romance  of  Anglo-Indian 

Life.     By  E.  F.  Pollard. 
In  Battle  and  Breeze  :  Sea  Stories  by  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Manville 

Fenn,  and  J.  Higginson. 
Crag  Island  ;  or  The  Mystery  of  Val  Stanlock.     By  W.  Murray 

Gray  don. 

Wild  Bryonie.     By  Jennie  Chappell. 
Edwin,  the  Boy  Outlaw  ;  or,  The  Dawn  of  Freedom  in  England. 

A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Robin  Hood.     By  J.  Frederick  Hodgetts. 

Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chief.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Illus 
trated  by  Lancelot  Speed. 

Neta  Lyall.  By  Flora  E.  Berry,  Author  of  "  In  Small  Corners," 
etc.  Six  Illustrations. 

Robert  Aske :  A  Story  of  the  Reformation.  By  E.  F.  Pollard. 
Eight  Illustrations. 

John  Burleigh's  Sacrifice.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Garnett.  Nine 
teen  Illustrations. 

The  Lion  City  of  Africa.  By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  Sixteen 
Illustrations. 

Aveline's  Inheritance.      By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Ben-Hur.    By  L.  Wallis. 

The  Better  Part.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Cousin  Mary.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Dorothy's  Training;  or,  Wild-flower  or  Weed?  By  Jennie 
Chappell. 

Grace  Ashleigh  ;    or,   His  Ways  are   Best.     By   Mary   D.   R. 

Boyd. 

Honor  :  A  Nineteenth-Century  Heroine.     By  E.  M.  Alford. 
Her  Saddest  Blessing.     By  Jennie  Chappell. 

The  Inca's  Ransom  :  A  Story  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    By 

Albert  Lee. 
John  :  A  Tale  of  the  Messiah.     By  K.  Pearson  Woods. 

Jacques  Hamon  ;   or,  Sir  Philip's  Private  Messenger.     By  Mary 

E.  Ropes. 
Leaders   into   Unknown   Lands  :    Being  Chapters  of  recent 

Travel.     By  A.  Montefiore-Brice,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

Lights  and   Shadows   of  Forster  Square.     By  Rev.  E.  H. 

•          Sugden,  M.A. 
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2S.    each   .(continued). 
THE    HOME    LIBRARY    (continued). 

The  Last  Earl  Grahame.     By  Rev,  J.  M.  Dryerre,  LL.B. 

F.R.G.S. 
The  Martyr  of  Kolin ;  A  Story  of  the  Bohemian  Persecution. 

By  H.  O.  Ward. 
Morning  Dew-Drops :    A  Temperance  Text  Book.    By  Clara 

Lucas  Balfour. 

Mark  Desborough's  Vow.     By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
Norman's  Nugget.     By  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  B.A. 

A  Puritan  Wooing :  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Awakening  in  New 

England.     By  Frank  Samuel  Child. 
Petrel  Darcy ;  or,  In  Honour  Bound.     By  T.  Corrie. 

A  Polar  Eden  ;  or,  The  Goal  of  the  "  Dauntless."     By  Charles 

R.  Kenyon. 

The  Strait  Gate.     By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
The  Spanish  Maiden  :  A  Story  of  Brazil.    By  Emma  E.  Horni- 

brook. 

Wardlaugh  ;  or,  Workers  Together.     By  Charlotte  Murray. 
The  Wreck  of  the  "  Providence."    By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Alfred  the  Great :  The  Father  of  the  English.    By  Jesse  Page. 


Library  of  Standard  Works  by  Famous  Authors. 

Crown  Svo.     Bound  in  handsome  Cloth  Boards.     Well  illustrated. 

The  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son.     By  Norman  McLeod. 
Coral  Island.     By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Nettie's  Mission.  Stories  Illustrative  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
By  Alice  Gray. 

Home  Influence  :  A  Tale  for  Mothers.    By  Grace  Aguilar. 

The  Gorilla  Hunters.     By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

What  Katy  Did.     By  Susan  Coolidge. 

Peter  the  Whaler.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  300  pages.  Six 
Illustrations. 

Melbourne  House.  By  Susan  Warner.  452  pages.  Six  Illustra 
tions. 

The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss  Cummins.  444  pages.  Six  Illus 
trations. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Carefully  chosen  from  the  Tales  col 
lected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Twelve  Illustrations. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  :  Adventures  on  a  Desert  Island. 
Twelve  Illustrations. 
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2S.     each     (continued). 
LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  WORKS  BY  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  (contd. ) 

Tom   Brown's  School-Days.      By  an  Old  Boy.     344  pages. 

Twelve  Illustrations. 
Little  Women  and  Good  Wives.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcot.    450 

pages.     Six  Illustrations. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Susan  Warner.  478  pages.  Six 
Illustrations. 

Danesbury  House.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  332  pages.  Six 
Illustrations. 

Stepping  Heavenward.  By  E.  Prentiss.  332  pages.  Six  Illus 
trations. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.     By   Mrs.  Craik.     540  pages. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.   By  Daniel  Defoe. 

Naomi ;  or,  The  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.    By  Mrs.  Webb. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  John  Bunyan.    416  pages. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Westward  Ho  !    By  Chas.  Kingsley. 


Bunyan's  Folk  of  To-day  ;  or,  The  Modern  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

By  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt.    Twenty  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth 

extra. 
Sunday  Afternoons  with  My  Scholars.    By  J.  Attenborough. 

With  portrait.     Crown  8vo.     290  pages.     Cloth  gilt. 
Bible  Light  for  Little  Pilgrims.    A  Coloured  Scripture  Picture 

Roll.     Contains  12  beautifully  coloured  Old  and  New  Testament 

Scenes,   with  appropriate  texts.      Varnished  cover  printed  in  10 

colours.     Mounted  on  Roller  for  hanging. 
Kwang  Tung ;   or,  Five  Years  in  South  China.     By  Rev.  J.  A. 

Turner.     Eight  Illustrations.      Map.      Imperial  8vo.      176  pages. 

Cloth  gilt.     as.  net. 
Platform,  Pulpit  and  Desk  ;    or,  Tools  for  Workers.     Being 

148  Outline  Addresses  on  all  Phases  of  the  Temperance  Movement 

for  all  Ages  and  Classes.     By  W.  N.  Edwards,  F.C.S.     With  an 

Introduction  by  Canon  Barker.     Crown  8vo.     300  pages. 
Pleasant  Half  Hours  ;   or,  Thoughts  for  Men.    By  Rev.  E.  H. 

Sugden,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     224  pages. 
Bible  Picture  Roll.    Containing  a  large  Engraving  of  a  Scripture 

Subject,  with  letterpress,  for  each  day  in  the  month.     Mounted  on 

Roller  for  hanging. 
Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.    By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.     152  pages,     Embellished  cloth  cover.     2s.  net.     Full 

gilt  edges,  2s,  6d.  net. 
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Is.  6d.  each. 

Partridge's  Eigbteenpenny  Series 

OF  CHARMING  STORIES  FOR  HOLIDAY  AND  FIRESIDE  READING. 
Crown  8vo.       160  pages.       Well    Illustrated    and    Attractively    Bound. 

A  String  of  Pearls.    By  E.  F.  Pollard. 

Elsie  Macgregor  ;  or,  Margaret's  Little  Lass.  By  Ramsay  Guthrie. 

The  Lady  of  the  Chine.    By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 

Carola's  Secret.     By  Ethel  F.  Heddle. 

The  Home  of  His  Fathers.     By  Lillias  Campbell  Davidson. 

A  Great  Patience.    By  L.  Moberley. 

In  the  Bonds  of  Silence.    By  J.  L.  Hornibrook. 

A  Late  Repentance.     By  Hannah  B.  Mackenzie. 

Shepherds  and  Sheep.    By  E.  Stuart- Langford. 

The  Golden  Doors.     By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 

A  Noble  Champion.    By  David  Hobbs. 


The  Up-to-date  Library. 


Of  Thick  Crown  8vo.  Volumes.    320  f  ages.     Many  Illustrations. 
Cloth  Boards. 

Without    a    Thought  ;    or,    Dora's     Discipline.       By    Jennie 

Chappell. 

Edith  Oswald  ;  or,  Living  for  Others.     By  Jane  M.  Kippen. 
A  Bunch  of  Cherries.     By  J.  W.  Kirton. 
A  Village  Story.     By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton. 
The  Eagle  Cliff.     By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
More  Precious  than  Gold.     By  Jennie  Chappell. 
The  Slave  Raiders  of  Zanzibar.    By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage. 
Ester  Ried.    By  Pansy. 

A  vice  :  a  Story  of  Imperial  Rome.     By  E.  F.  Pollard. 
The  King's  Daughter.     By  Pansy. 

The  Foster  Brothers  ;  or,  Foreshadowed.    By  Mrs.  Morton. 
The  Household  Angel.     By  Madeline  Leslie. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys :  a  Story  of  the  American  War  of 

Independence.     By  E.  F.  Pollard. 

A  Way  in  the  Wilderness.    By  Maggie  Swan. 
Miss  Elizabeth's  Niece.    By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 
The  Man  of  the  House.    By  "  Pansy." 
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Is,  6d,  each 

THE    UP-TO-DATE    LIBRARY    (continued). 

Olive  Chauncey's  Trust :   a  Story  of  Life's  Turning  Points. 

By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman. 

Whither  Bound  ?  a  Story  of  Two  Lost  Boys.    By  Owen  Landor. 
Three  People.    By  "  Pansy." 
Chrissy's  Endeavour.    By  "  Pansy." 
The  Young  Moose  Hunters.    By  C.  A.  Stephens. 
Eaglehurst  Towers.     By  Emma  Marshall. 


Chilgoopie  the  Glad  :  a  Story  of  Korea  and  her  Children.    By 

Jean  Perry.     With  eight  Illustrations  on  art  paper,  and  bound  in 

cloth  boards. 
The  Man  in  Grey ;   or,  More  about  Korea.    By  Jean  Perry. 

Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.     Cloth  boards. 
More  Nails  for  Busy  Workers.     By  C.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  A 

Box  of  Nails  for  Busy  Christian  Workers,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     196 

pages.     Cloth  boards. 

Queen    Alexandra  :    the   Nation's   Pride.     By  Mrs.  C.  N. 

Williamson.     Crown  8vo.     Tastefully  bound,     is.  6d.  net. 
King  and  Emperor  :    the   Life-History  of  Edward    VII.      By 

Arthur  Mee.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  boards,     is.  6d.  net. 
William   McKinley  :     Private  and    President.     By  Thos.   Cox 

Meech.     Crown  8vo.     160  pages,  with  Portrait,     is.  6d.  net. 
Studies  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.    His  Character,  His  Spirit, 

Himself.     By  R.  E.  Speer.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     is.  6d.  net. 
Studies  of  the  Man  Paul.     By  Robert  E.  Speer.    Long  8vo. 

304  pages.     Cloth  gilt.     is.  6d.  net. 
The  Angel  and  the  Demon  ;  and  other  Stories.  ByE.Thorney- 

croft  Fowler.     Cloth  gilt.     Eight  Illustrations. 
A  Measuring  Eye.    By  E.  Stuart- Langford.    Illustrated.    Cloth 

boards. 
Wellington  :  the  Record  of  a  Great  Military  Career.     By  A.  E. 

Knight.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,     is.  6d.  net. 
Hector  Macdonald  ;  or,  The  Private  who  became  a  General.   By 

T.  F.  G.  Coates.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,    is.  6d.  net. 
Baden-Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.     By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,     is.  6d.  net. 
Every-day  Life  in  South  Africa.    By  E.  E.  K.  Lowndes.  Crown 

8vo.     Illustrated.     Cloth  boards,     is.  6d.  net. 
The  Royal  Life.     By  Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile.    Crown  8vo.    128  pages. 

Cloth  gilt. 
Insects  :  Foes  and  Friends.    By  W.  Egmont  Kirby,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

32  pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations.     Cloth  boards. 
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IS.    6d.    each     (continued). 
The  British  Boys'  Library. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.     168  fiages.    Cloth  extra. 

The  Adventures  of  Ji.     By  G.  E.  Farrow,  Author  of  "  The 
Wallypug  of  Why." 

Missionary  Heroes :  Stories  of  Heroism  on  the  Missionary  Field. 
By  C.  D.  Michael. 

Andrew  Bennett's  Harvest ;  or,  The  Shadow  of  God's  Provi 
dence.    By  Lydia  Phillips. 

Brown  Al ;  or,  A  Stolen  Holiday.    By  E.  M.  Stooke. 

The  Pigeons'  Cave :  A  Story  of  Great  Orme's  Head  in  1806. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Robin  the  Rebel.     By  H.  Louisa  Bedford. 
Runaway  Rollo.    By  E.  M.  Stooke. 

Success :   Chats  about   Boys  who    have    Won  it.     By  C.   I). 
Michael. 

Well  Done  !    Stories  of  Brave  Endeavour.    Edited  by  C.  D. 

Michael. 

The  Wonder  Seekers.     By  Henry  J.  Barker,  M.A. 

Little  Soldiers.     By  Kate  L.  Mackley. 

Will ;  or,  That  Boy  from  the  Union.    By  Lydia  Phillips. 

Heroes  All !    A  Book  of  Brave  Deeds  for  British  Boys.    Edited 
by  C.  D.  Michael. 

Noble  Deeds :  Stories  of  Peril  and  Heroism.    Edited  by  C.  D. 
Michael. 

Armour   Bright:    The   Story  of  a   Boy's   Battles.     By   Lucy 
Taylor. 

Ben  :  A  Story  of  Life's  Byways.    By  Lydia  Phillips. 

Major  Brown  ;  or,  Whether  White  or  Black,  a  Man.    By  Edith 
S.  Davis. 

Jack.    A  Story  of  a  Scapegrace.    By  E.  M.  Bryant. 

Hubert  Ellerdale :    A  Tale  of  the   Days  of  Wicliffe.     By  W. 
Oak  Rhind. 
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IS.    6d,    each    (continued). 
The  British  Girls'  Library. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.     160  pages.     Cloth  extra. 
The  Mystery  Baby ;  or,  Patsy  at  Fellside.    By  Alice  M.  Page. 
Zillah,  the  Little  Dancing  Girl.     By  Mrs.  Hugh  St.  Leger. 
Patsie's  Bricks.    By  L.  S.  Mead. 

Salome's  Burden  ;  or,  The  Shadow  on  the  Homes.    By  Eleanora 
H.  Stooke. 

Heroines  :    True  Tales  of  Brave  Women.    By  C.  D.  Michael. 
Granny's  Girls.    By  M.  B.  Manwell. 

Mousey ;    or,   Cousin    Robert's    Treasure.      By    Eleanora    H. 

Stooke. 
Marigold's  Fancies.     By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

"  Our  Phyllis."    By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 

The  Lady  of  Greyham  ;  or,  Low  in  a  Low  Place.    By  Emma 
E.  Hornibrook. 

The  Gipsy  Queen.    By  Emma  Leslie. 

Kathleen  ;  or,  A  Maiden's  Influence.    By  Julia  Hack. 

The  Rajah's  Daughter;  or,  The  Half-Moon  Girl.    By  Bessie 
Marchant. 

In  Self-Defence.    By  Julia  Hack. 

Regia;   or,   Her  Little  Kingdom.     By  E.  M.  Waterworth  and 

Jennie  Chappell. 
Una's  Marriage.     By  Mrs.  Haycraft. 

Tephi :  An  Armenian  Romance.    By  Cecilia  M.  Blake. 
Christabel's  Influence.    By  J.  Goldsmith  Cooper 
Queen  of  the  Isles.    By  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby. 


Picture  Books. 

Size  9  by  7  inches.      Coloured  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.      Handsome 
Coloured  Cover,  Paper  Boards  with  Cloth  Back. 

Happy  and  Gay :  Pictures  and  Stories  for  Every  Day.     By 

Pleasures  and  Joys  for  Girls  and  Boys.    By  D.  J.  D. 
Anecdotes  of  Animals  and  Birds.    By  Uncle  John. 
Stories   of  Animal   Sagacity.      By  D.  J.  D. 
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IS.     6d.    each    (continued). 
"  The  World's  Wonders 


Crown  8vo.     160  pages.      Copiously  Illustrated.      Handsome  Cloth  Covers. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Air  :  The  Romance  of  Aerial  Navigation. 
By  John  Alexander. 

Surgeons    and    their    Wonderful    Discoveries.     By  F.  M. 

Holmes. 
The  Life-Boat  :  Its  History  and  Heroes.    By  F.  M.  Holmes. 

Firemen  and  their  Exploits.    With  an  Account  of  Fire  Brigades 
and  Appliances.     By  F.  M.  Holmes. 

The   Romance,  of  the   Savings    Banks.     By  Archibald  G 

Bowie. 

The  Romance  of  Glass  Making.    A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 

Ornamental  Glass.     By  W.  Gandy. 

The  Romance  of  the  Post-Office  :  Its  Inception  and  Won 
drous  Development.     By  Archibald  G.  Bowie. 

Marvels  of  Metals.    By  F.  M.  Holmes. 
Triumphs  of  the  Printing  Press.    By  Walter  Jerrold. 
Electricians  and  their  Marvels.    By  Walter  Jerrold. 
Musicians  and  their  Compositions.     By  J.  R.  Griffiths. 
Naturalists  and  their  Investigations.  By  George  Day,  F.R.M.S. 


Devotional  Classics. 

A  New  Series  of  Devotional  Books  by  Standard  Authors.      Well  printed  on 

good  paper.     Size  6^  by  4\  inches.     Beautifully  bound  in 

Cloth   Boards.      Is.   6d.   each,   NET. 

(Not  illustrated.) 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
The  Holy  War.     By  John  Bunyan. 


Letters  on  the  Simple  Life.  By  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  Marie 
Corelli,  Madame  Sarah  Grand,  "John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  The  Bishop  of  London,  Canon  Hensley  Henson, 
Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  160  pages.  With  Autographs  of  con 
tributors  in  fac-simile.  Imitation  Linen,  is.  net.  Cloth  boards, 
is.  6d.  net.  (Not  illustrated.) 
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IS.     6d.     each    (continued). 
Popular  ^Missionary  Biographies. 

Crown  8vo.     160 pages.     Cloth  extra.    Fully  Illustrated. 
The  Christianity   of    the   Continent  :  a  Retrospect  and  a 

Review.     By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 

Missionaries  I  have  met,  and  the  work  they  have  done. 

By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 
James  Chalmers,  Missionary  and  Explorer  of  Rarotonga  and 

New  Guinea.     By  William  Robson. 
Griffith   John,  Founder  of  the  Hankow  Mission,  Central  China. 

By  William  Robson. 

Robert  Morrison  :  The  Pioneer  of  Chinese  Missions.  By  William 
J.  Townsend. 

Amid   Greenland   Snows;  or,  The  Early  History  of  Arctic 

Missions.     By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 

Bishop  Patteson  :  The  Martyr  of  Melanesia.    By  same  Author, 
Captain  Allen  Gardiner  :  Sailor  and  Saint.    By  same  Author. 

The  Congo  for  Christ :  The  Story  of  the  Congo  Mission.    By 
Rev.  J.  B.  Myers.     New  Edition,  brought  up  to  date. 

David    Brainerd,  the  Apostle  to  the  North-American  Indians. 

By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 
David  Livingstone  :  His  Labours  and  his  Legacy.    By  Arthur 

Montefiore-Brice. 
From  Kafir  Kraal  to  Pulpit :   The  Story  of  Tiyo  Soga,  First 

Ordained  Preacher  of  the  Kafir  Race.     By  Rev.  H.  T.  Cousins. 

Japan  :  and  its  People.    By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 

John  Williams  :  The  Martyr  Missionary  of  Polynesia.    By  Rev. 

James  Ellis. 

James  Calvert ;  or,  From  Dark  to  Dawn  in  Fiji.    By  R.  Vernon. 
Lady  Missionaries  in  Foreign  Lands.    By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman. 
Missionary  Heroines  in  Eastern  Lands.   By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman. 

Reginald  Heber  :  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Author  of  "  From  Green 
land's  Icy  Mountains."     By  A.  Montefiore-Brice,  F.R.G.S. 

Robert  Moffat  :  The  Missionary  Hero  of  Kuruman.    By  David 

J.  Deane. 
Samuel  Crowther  :  The  Slave  Boy  who  became  Bishop  of  the 

Niger.     By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 
Thomas  J.  Comber  :    Missionary   Pioneer  to  the   Congo.    By 

Rev.  J.  B.  Myers. 
•William  Carey  :  The  Shoemaker  who  became  the  Father  and 

Founder  of  Modern  Missions.     By  Rev.  J.  B.  Myers. 

Henry  Martyn.    By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S.  B 
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IS.     6d.     each     (continued). 
Popular  Biographies. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth  Boards.    Fully  Illustrated. 

Life-Story  of  Ira  D.  Sankey,-  The  Singing  Evangelist.  By 
David  Williamson. 

Great  Evangelists,  and  the  Way  God  has  Used  Them. 

By  Jesse  Page.     Crown  8vo.     160  pages,  with  Portraits  and  Illus 
trations. 

Women  who  have  Worked  and  Won.     The  Life  Story  of 

Mrs.  Spurgeon,  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker,  F.  R.  Havergal,  and  Ramabai. 

By  Jennie  Chappell. 

John  Bright :  Apostle  of  Free  Trade.    By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Two  Stephensons.     By  John  Alexander. 
J.  Passmore  Edwards  :  Philanthropist.  By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage. 

D  wight  L.  Moody  :  The  Life-work  of  a  Modern  Evangelist.  By 
Rev.J.  H.  Batt. 

Noble  Work  by  Noble  Women  :  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Miss  Sarah  Robin 
son,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Four  Noble  Women  and  their  Work:  Sketches  of  the  Life  and 

Work  of  Frances  Willard,  Agnes  Weston,  Sister  Dora,  and  Catherine 
Booth.     By  Jennie  Chappell. 

The  Canal  Boy  who   became   President.    By  Frederic  T. 

Gammon. 

Florence  Nightingale  :  The  Wounded  Soldiers'  Friend.  By 
Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Four  Heroes  of  India  :  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Havelock, 
Lawrence.  By  F.  M.  Holmes. 

General  Gordon  :  The  Christian  Soldier  and  Hero.  By  G. 
Barnett  Smith. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  :  England's  Great  Commoner.  By  Walter 
Jerrold.  With  Portrait  and  38  other  Illustrations. 

Heroes  and   Heroines  of  the   Scottish   Covenanters.    By 

J.  Meldrum  Dryerre,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

John  Knox  and  the  Scottish  Reformation.    By  G.  Barnett 

Smith. 

Philip  Melancthon  :  The  Wittemberg  Professor  and  Theologian 
of  the  Reformation.  By  David  J.  Deane. 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Romance  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  By  G.  Barnett  Smith. 
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IS.     6d.     each     (continued). 
POPULAR    BIOGRAPHIES    (continued). 

The  Slave  and  his  Champions  :  Sketches  of  Granville  Sharp, 
Thomas  Clarkson,  William  Wilberforce,  and  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton.  By 
C.  D.  Michael. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon  :  His  Life  and  Ministry.  By  Jesse  Page,  F.R.G.S. 

Two  Noble  Lives  :  John  Wicliffe,  the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  Martin  Luther,  the  Reformer.  By  David  J. 
Deane.  208  pages. 

William  Tyndale  :  The  Translator  of  the  English  Bible.  By  G. 
Barnett  Smith. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  :  His  Inherited  Characteristics 
Political  Principles,  and  Personality.  By  W.  F.  Aitken. 

Joseph    Parker,   D.D.  :    His  Life  and  Ministry.      By  Albert 
Dawson. 

Hugh  Price  Hughes.     By  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle. 

R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A. ;  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London. 
By  Charles  T.  Bateman. 

Dr.  Barnardo  :  "The  Foster-Father  of  Nobody's  Children."  By 
Rev.  J.  H.  Batt. 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D. ;  Editor  and  Preacher.  By  Jane 
Stoddart, 

F.  B.  Meyer :  His  Life  and  Work.    By  Jennie  Street. 

John  Clifford,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  D.D.    By  Chas.  T.  Bateman. 

Thirty  Years  in  the  East  End  :  A  Marvellous  Story  of  Mission 
Work.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. :  The  Man  and  His  Message.  By 
Rev.  John  C.  Carlile. 

Lord  Milner.    By  W.  B.  Luke. 

Lord  Rosebery,  Imperialist.    By  J.  A.  Hammerton. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  :  A  Romance  of  Modern  Politics.  By 
Arthur  Mee. 

General  Booth :  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  Jesse  Page, 
F.R.G.S. 

'  Torrey  and  Alexander :  The  Story  of  their  Lives.  By  J. 
Kennedy  Maclean.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  Imitation  cloth, 
is.  net.  Cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 
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IS.     6d.     each     (continued). 
Illustrated  Reward  Boofo. 

Crown  8vo.      160  pages.    Cloth  extra.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Bethesda  Chapel.    A  Story  of  the  Good  Old  Times.    By  Rev. 
C.  Leach,  D.D. 

Philip's  Inheritance ;  or,  Into  a  Far  Country.    By  F.  Spenser. 
Donald's  Victory.    By  Lydia  Phillips. 
A  Red  Brick  Cottage.    By  Lady  Hope. 
Marchester  Stories.    By  Rev.  C.  Herbert. 
Sister  Royal.     By^Mrs.  Haycraft. 


Onward"  Temperance  Library. 

Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.     Cloth  extra. 
Dick's  Chum.    By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull. 

"  This  book  is  well  written  and  illustrated.    It  is  just  the  book  for  boys. 

We  Girls.     By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull. 

"  A  capital  book  for  girls— written  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  them. 

Manor  House  Mystery.    By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour. 

"  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  with  a  well-constructed  plot,  sparkling  dialogue 
and  a  faultless  moral." 

The  Bird  Angel.     By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull. 

"  One  of  Miss  Paull's  most  delightful  stories." 

Lyndon  the  Outcast.     By  Mrs.  Clara  Lucas  Balfour. 
Ronald  Clayton's  Mistake.    By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull. 

"  It  is  a  capital  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  working  lads." 

Nearly  Lost,  but  Dearly  Won.    By  Rev.  T.  P.  Wilson,  M.A., 
Author  of  ••  Frank  Oldfield,"  etc. 

Hoyle's  Popular  Ballads  and  Recitations.    By  William  Hoyle, 
Author  of  "  Hymns  and  Songs,"  etc. 
"  A  capital  book  for  Sunday  School,  Temperancet  and  general  Recitations." 
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Is.  each. 

One  Shilling  Reward  Books. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth  extra. 

True  Stories  of  Brave  Deeds ;  or,  What  Boys  and  Girls  can 
Do.     By  Mabel  Bowler. 

The  Mystery  of  Marnie.    By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Gipsy   Kit ;  or,  The  Man  with  the  Tattooed  Face.    By  Robert 

Leighton. 
Dick's  Desertion  ;    A  Boy's  Adventures  in  Canadian  Forests 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 
The  Wild  Swans ;  or,  The  Adventure  of  Rowland  Cleev'e.    By 

Mary  C.  Rowsell. 
George  &  Co. ;  or,  The  Choristers  of  St.  Anselm's.    By  Spencer 

T.  Gibb. 
Fern  Dacre  :  A  Minster  Yard  Story.     By  Ethel  Ruth  Boddy. 

Caravan  Cruises  :  Five  Children  in  a  Caravan— not  to  mention 
-Old  Dobbin.     By  Phil  Ludlow. 

Other  Pets  and  their  Wild  Cousins.  By  Rev.J.Isabell,  F.E.S, 

Many  Illustrations. 

Little  Chris  the  Castaway.    By  F.  Spenser. 

The  Children  of  the  Priory.    By  J.  L.  Hornibrook. 

Through  Sorrow  and  Joy  ;  or,  The  Story  of  an  English  Bible  in 
Reformation  Times.     By  M.  A.  R. 

Tom  and  the  Enemy.    By  Clive  R.  Fenn. 

Ruth's  Roses  ;  or,  What  Some  Girls  Did.    By  Laura  A.  Barter- 

Snow. 
In  Paths  of  Peril  :    A  Boy's  Adventures  in  Nova  Scotia.     By 

J.  Macdonald  Oxley. 
Pets   and  their   Wild   Cousins  :   New  and  True  Stories  of 

Animals.     By  Rev.  J.  Isabell,  F.E.S. 

A  Brother's  Need.     By  L.  S.  Mead.    Crown  8vo.    128  pages. 
Sunshine  and  Snow.    By  Harold  Bindloss. 
Donalblane  of  Darien.    By  J.  Macdonald  Oxley. 
Crown  Jewels.     By  Heather  Grey. 

At  the  Bend  of  the  Creek.    By  E.  Gertrude  and  Annie  A.  Hart 
All  Play  and  No  Work.    By  Harold  Avery. 
Bernard  or  Ben  ?    By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Always   Happy  ;   pr,  The  Story  of  Helen  Keller.     By  Jennie 
Chappell. 
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IS.     each     (continued). 

ONE    SHILLING    REWARD    BOOKS    (continued), 

Birdie  and  her  Dog,  and  other  Stories  of  Canine  Sagacity.    By 
Miss  Phillips  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Looker). 

Bessie  Drew ;  or,  The  Odd  Little  Girl.     By  Amy  Manifold. 

Cola  Monti ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Genius.    By  Mrs.  Craik,  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

The  Children  of  Cherryholme.    By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 
The  Fatal  Nugget     By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage. 

Frank  Burleigh  ;    or,    Chosen    to    be    a    Soldier.     By  Lydia 
Phillips. 

Harold  ;  or,  Two  Died  for  Me.    By  Laura  A.  Barter. 

Indian  Life  in  the  Great  North- West   By  Egerton  R.  Young, 

Missionary  to  the  North  American  Indian  Tribes. 

Jack   the   Conqueror  ;   or    Difficulties   Overcome.      By   the 
Author  of  "  Dick  and  his  Donkey." 

Little  Bunch's  Charge  ;  or,  True  to  Trust.    By  Nellie  Corn 
wall. 
Lost  in  the  Backwoods.    By  Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

The  Little  Woodman  and  his  Dog  Caesar.    By  Mrs.  Sher 
wood. 

Our  Den.     By  E.  M.  Waterworth. 
Paul  the  Courageous.     By  Mabel  Quiller-Couch. 
Roy's  Sister;    or,  His  Way  and  Hers.     By  M.  B.  Manwell. 
Raymond's  Rival ;  or,  Which  will  Win  ?    By  Jennie  Chappell. 
Sweet  Nancy.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Who  was  the  Culprit?    By  Jennie  Chappell. 


Is.   each  net. 

(Not  Illustrated.) 

Partridge's  Popular  Reciter.  Old  Favourites  and  New.  208 
pages.  Crown  8vo.  Imitation  Cloth,  is.  net ;  Cloth  boards, 
is.  6d.  net. 

Partridge's  Humorous  Reciter  (uniform  with  Partridge's  Popular 
Reciter).  Imitation  Cloth,  is.  net;  Cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 
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IS.     each     (continued). 
Cheap  Reprints  of  Popular  Boo  ^s  for  the  Toung. 

Crown  8vo.     160  pages.     Illustrated.     Cloth  Boards,  1s.  each. 

Deeds  of  Daring;  or,  Stories  of  Heroism  in  Everyday  Life. 
By  C.  D.  Michael. 

Everybody's  Friend  ;  or,  Hilda  Danver's  Influence.    By  Evelyn 
Everett  Green. 

The  Bell  Buoy  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Mysterious  Key.    By  F.  M 

Holmes. 
Saph's  F0ster-Bairn.    By  Rev.  A.  Colbeck. 

Vic  :     A  Book  of  Animal  Stories.     By  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D., 

F.S.A. 
In  Friendship's  Name.    By  Lydia  Phillips. 

Nella ;  or,  Not  my  Own.    By  Jessie  Goldsmith  Cooper. 
Blossom  and  Blight.    By  M.  A.  Paull. 
Aileen.     By  Laura  A.  Barter- Snow. 
Satisfied.     By  Catherine  Trowbridge. 

Ted's    Trust;     or,    Aunt    Elrnerley's    Umbrella.      By    Jennie 
Chappell. 

A  Candle  Lighted  by  the  Lord.    By  Mrs.  E.  Ross. 

Alice  Western's  Blessing.    By  Ruth  Lamb. 

Tamsin  Rosewarne  and  Her  Burdens:    A  Tale  of  Cornish 

Life.     By  Nellie  Cornwall. 

Raymond  and  Bertha :  A  Story  of  True  Nobility.  By  Lydia 
Phillips. 

Gerald's  Dilemma.    By  Emma  Leslie. 

Fine  Gold  ;  or,  Ravenswood  Courtney.      By  Emma   Marshall. 

Marigold.    By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Jack's  Heroism.     A  Story  of   Schoolboy   Life.     By    Edith   C. 
Kenyon. 

The  Lads  of  Kingston.      A  Tale   of   a  Seaport  Town.     By 
James  Capes  Story. 

Her  Two  Sons:  A  Story  for  Young  Men  and  Maidens.     By 
Mrs.  Charles  Garnett. 

Rag    and    Tag:    A   Plea  for  the  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Old 
England.     By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Whittaker. 

Through  Life's  Shadows.      By  Eliza   F.   Pollard. 
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IS.     each     (continued.) 
CHEAP   REPRINTS   OF   POPULAR  BOOKS   FOR  THE   YOUNG 

(continued). 

The  Little  Princess  of  Tower  Hill.    By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 

of  "The  Lady  of  the  Forest." 
Clovie  and  Madge.     By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney. 
Ellerslie  House:    A  Book  for  Boys.     By  Emma  Leslie. 

Like    a    Little    Candle ;    or  Bertrand's  Influence.      By   Mrs. 

Haycraft. 

Louie's  Married  Life.     By  Sarah  Doudney. 
Martin  Redfern's  Vow.     By  Ethel  F.  Heddle. 
The  Dairyman's  Daughter.     By  Legh  Richmond. 
Bible  Wonders.     By  Rev.  Dr.  Newton. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  John  Bunyan.    416  pages.    Eight 

coloured  and  46  other  Illustrations. 
Our  Duty  to  Animals.      By  Mrs.  C.  Bray,  Author  of  "  Physi- 

sioiogy  for  Schools,"  etc.     Intended  to  teach  the  young  kindness  to 

Animals. 


"  Onward  "  Temperance  Library. 

Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     Cloth  extra.     1s.  each, 
A  Western  Waif.     By  Old  Cornish. 
Addy's    Two     Lives.      By   Mrs.   Ruth    B.    Yates. 

John    Dudley's   Secret ;    or,  The  Gambler's  Daughter.      By 

Edward  Armytage. 

Suspected  ;  or,  Under  a  Cloud.     By  A.  J.  Glasspool. 
Whispers  to  those  who  wish  to  Enjoy  a  Happy  Life.     By 

Rev.  Benj.  Smith. 

Snatched  from  Death.      By  Alfred  J.  Glasspool. 


Everyone's  Library. 

A  re-issue  of  Standard  Works  in  a  cheap  form,  containing  from  320 
to  500  pages,  printed  in  the  lest  style ;  with  Illustrations  on  art  paper t 
and  tastefully  bound  in  Cloth  Boards.  1s.  each. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.     By  an  Old  Boy. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.     By  Susan  Warner, 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    By  Daniel  Defoe. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    By  H.  B.  Stowe. 

The  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son.    By  Norman  McLeod, 
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IS.     each     (continued). 
Boofo  for  Christian  Workers. 

Large  Crown  16mo.      128  pages.      Chastely  bound  in  Cloth  Boards. 
1s.  each. 

Deeper  Yet  :  Meditations  for  the  Quiet  Hour.  By  Clarence  E. 
Eberman. 

The  Master's  Messages  to  Women.    By  Charlotte  Skinner. 
Royal  and  Loyal  :    Thoughts  on  the  Twofold  Aspects  of  the 

Christian  Life.     By  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith-Thomas. 
Thoroughness  :    Talks  to  Young  Men.    By  Thain  Davidson 

D.D. 

Some  Secrets  of  Christian  Living.    By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
The  Overcoming  Life.    By  Rev.  E.  W.  Moore. 
Marks  of  the  Master.     By  Charlotte  Skinner. 
Some  Deeper  Things.     By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
Steps  to  the  Blessed  Life.    By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
Daybreak  in  the  Soul.    By  Rev.  E.  W.  Moore. 
The  Temptation  of  Christ    By  C.  Arnold  Healing,  M.A. 
Keynotes  to  the  Happy  Life.     By  Charlotte  Skinner. 
For  Love's  Sake.    By  Charlotte  Skinner. 

Novelties,  and  How  to  Make  them  :  Hints  and  Helps 
in  providing  occupation  for  Children's  Classes.  Compiled  by 
Mildred  Duff.  Full  of  illustrations.  Cloth  boards,  is. 

Ingatherings  :  A  Dainty  Book  of  Beautiful  Thoughts.  Compiled 
by  E.  Agar.  Cloth  boards,  is.  net.  (Paper  covers,  6d.  net.) 

Golden  Words  for  Every  Day.  By  M.  Jennie  Street.  A 
prettily  illustrated  Text  Book  for  the  Young. 

The  Armour  of  Life.  A  Little  Book  of  Friendly  Counsel. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Hammerton.  Foolscap  8vo.  Ninety-six  pages. 
Cloth. 

The  New  Cookery  of  Unproprietary  Foods.    By  Eustace 

Miles,  M.A.     192  pages,     is.  net. 
The  Child's  Book  of  Health.    A  Series  of  Illustrated  and  Easy 

Lessons  for  Children  and  Parents  on  taking  care  of  ourselves.     By 

Walter  N.  Edwards,  F.C.S.     is.  net. 
Hiram  Golfs  Religion.     By  George  H.  Hepworth,  D.D.,  Author 

of  "  The  Life  Beyond,"  etc.     128  pages.     Cloth  gilt. 
Eon    the    Good  ;    and  other  Verses.      By   Charlotte   Murray. 

Crown  8vo. 
Uncrowned  Queens.     By  Charlotte  Skinner.    Small  8vo.    112 

pages.     Cloth. 
Victoria:    the  Well-Beloved.      (1819-1901.)      By  W.  Francis 

Aitken.      Eight    Illustrations.      Crown    8vo.      152  pages.     Cloth 

boards. 
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IS.     each     (continued). 
New  Series  of  One  Shilling  Picture  *Boo%s. 

Size  10%  by  8  inches.  96  pages.  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  other 
illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  in  Paper  Boards,  covers  printed  in  10 
colours  and  varnished. 

A  Trip  to  Storyland.    By  R.  V. 

Holiday  Hours  in  Animal  Land.     By  Uncle  Harry. 

Animal  Antics  !  By  the  Author  of  "  In  Animal  Land  with  Louis 
Wain." 

Happy  Days.     By  R.  V. 

Old  Testament  Heroes.     By  Mildred  Duff. 

Feed  My  Lambs.  Fifty-two  Bible  Stories  and  Pictures.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  Friends  of  Jesus." 

Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd.  A  Book  of  Bible  Pictures  in 
colours,  with  suitable  letterpress. 

Tell  Me  a  Tale  !  A  Picture  Story  Book  for  Little  Children, 
ByJ.  D. 

Little  Snow-Shoes'  Picture  Book.    By  R.  V. 

In  Animal  Land  with  Louis  Wain.  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  many  other  of  Louis  Wain's  striking  animal  pictures  for  the 
young. 

Two  Little  Bears  at  School.    By  J.  D. 

Merry  and  Free.    Pictures  and  Stories  for  our  Little  Ones.   By 

R.  V. 
Bible  Pictures  and  Stories  :  Old  Testament.    By  D.  J.  D. 

Bible    Pictures    and    Stories :    New  Testament.     By  James 

Wes'ton  and  D.  J.  D. 
Pussies  and  Puppies.    By  Louis  Wain. 

The  Life  of  Jesus.     By  Mildred  Duff.    112  pages. 

Gentle  Jesus  :  A  Book  of  Bible  Pictures  in  colour.  Size,  n  by 
8  inches. 


Commendations  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  reached 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
Picture  Books.  The  reading  matter  is  high-toned,  helpful,  and 
amusing,  exactly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  young  folks; 
while  the  Illustrations  are  by  first-class  artists,  and  the  paper  is 
thick  and  durable.  Bound  in  attractive  coloured  covers,  they 
form  a  unique  series. 
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Ninepenny  Series  of  Illustrated  Books. 

96  pages.    Small  Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.    Handsome  Cloth  Covers. 

Kibbie  &  Co.    By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Marjory  ;  or,  What  Would  Jesus  Do  ?  By  Laura  A.  Barter-Snow. 

Brave  Bertie.    By  Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

The  Little  Slave  Girl.    By  Eileen  Douglas. 

Marjorie's  Enemy  :  A  Story  of  the  Civil  War  of  1644.  By  Mrs. 
Adams. 

Lady  Betty's  Twins.    By  E.  M.  Waterworth. 
,A  Venturesome  Voyage.    By  F.  Scarlett  Potter. 

Out  of  the  Straight ;  or,  The  Boy  who  Failed  and  the  Boy 
who  Succeeded.  By  Noel  Hope. 

Bob  and  Bob's  Baby.     By  Mary  E.  Lester. 

Robin's  Golden  Deed.     By  Ruby  Lynn. 

The  Little  Captain  :  A  Temperance  Tale.   By  Lynde  Palmer. 

The  Runaway  Twins  ;  or,  The  Terrible  Guardian.  By  Irene 
Clifton. 

Grandmother's  Child.    By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
Dorothy's  Trust.     By  Adela  Frances  Mount. 

Grannie's  Treasures ;  and  how  they  helped  her.  By  L.  E. 
Tiddeman. 

His  Majesty's  Beggars.    By  Mary  E.  Ropes. 

Love's  Golden  Key.    By  Mary  E.  Lester. 

Faithful  Friends.    By  C.  A.  Mercer. 

Only  Roy.     By  E.  M.  Waterworth  and  Jennie  Chappell. 

Aunt  Armstrong's  Money.    By  Jennie  Chappell. 

The  Babes  in  the  Basket ;  or,  Daph  and  Her  Charge. 

Bel's  Baby.     By  Mary  E.^Ropes. 

Birdie's  Benefits  ;  or,  A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them.  By 
Edith  Ruth  Boddy. 

Carol's  Gift ;  or,  "  What  Time  I  am  Afraid  I  will  Trust  in 
Thee."  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Cripple  George  ;  or,  God  has  a  Plan  for  Every  Man.  A  Tem 
perance  Story.  By  John  W.  Kneeshaw. 

Cared  For  ;  or,  The  Orphan  Wanderers.    By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bowen 
A  Flight  with  the  Swallows.     By  Emma  Marshall. 
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9d.     each     (continued.) 
N1NEPENNY  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  (continued). 

The  Five  Cousins.     By  Emma  Leslie. 

Foolish  Chrissy  ;  or,  Discontent  and  its   Consequences. 
Meta. 


By 


For  Lucy's  Sake.     By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Giddie  Garland  ;  or,  The  Three  Mirrors.    By  Jennie  Chappell. 

How  a  Farthing  made  a  Fortune  ;  or,  Honesty  is  the  Best 

Policy.     By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bowen. 

How  Paul's  Penny  became  a  Pound.    By  Mrs..  Bowen. 
How  Peter's  Pound  became  a  Penny.     By  the  same  Author 

John  Blessington's  Enemy:  A  Story  of  Life  in  South  Africa. 
By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage. 

John  Oriel's  Start  in  Life.     By  Mary  Howitt. 

The  Man  of  the  Family.     By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Mattie's  Home  ;  or,  The  Little  Match-girl  and  her  Friends. 

Nan  ;  or,  The  Power  of  Love.     By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Phil's  Frolic.     By  F.  Scarlett  Potter. 

Paul  :  A  Little  Mediator.     By  Maude  M.  Butler. 

Rob  and  I  ;  or,  By  Courage  and  Faith.     By  C.  A.  Mercer. 

A  Sailor's  Lass.     By  Emma  Leslie. 

Una  Bruce's  Troubles.    By  Alice  Price. 

Won  from  the  Sea.     By  E.  C.  Phillips  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Looker). 


6d.   each. 


The  Marigold  Series. 


An  unequalled  series  of  Standard  Stones,  printed  on  good  laid  paper. 
Imperial  8vo.  128  pages.  Illustrated  covers  with  vignetted  design 
printed  in  eight  colours.  Price  6d.  each  net. 


PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.     By 
Jane  Austen. 

FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST.  By 
E.  P.  Roe. 


THE    WIDE,    WIDE    WORLD. 
By  Susan  Warner. 


By  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 
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6d.     each     (continued). 
New  Series  of  Sixpenny  Picture  Boofo. 

Crown  4to.      With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
Handsomely  Bound  in  Paper  Boards,  with  cover  printed,  in  ten  colours. 

Off  to  Toyland  !     By  Uncle  Jack. 
Going  A-Sailing !    By  J.  D. 
Follow  the  Flag.    By  J.  D. 
Dollie  Dimple.    By  J.  D. 

Old  Mother  Bunnie !    A  Picture  Story  Book  for  Laddies  and 
Lassies.     By  J.  D. 

Off  We  Go  !    Pictures  and  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.   By  R.  V. 

Sweet  Stories  Re-Told  :  A  Bible  Picture  Book  for  Young  Folks. 

Little  Snowdrop's  Bible  Picture  Book. 

March  Away  !    Pictures  and  Stories  for  Every  Day. 

After  the  Ball  :  Pictures  and  Stories  for  One  and  All. 


Mother's  Sunday  A  B  C  :   A  Little  Book  of  Bible  Pictures, 

which  can  be  coloured  by  hand. 


The  "Red  Dave"  Series. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition.      Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  Boards. 
Well  Illustrated. 


"  ROAST  POTATOES  !"  A  Temper 
ance  Story.  By  Rev.  S.  N.  Sedg- 
wick,  M.A. 

His  CAPTAIN.  By  Constancia 
Sergeant. 

"  IN  A  MINUTE!"  By  Keith  Mar- 
low. 

UNCLE  Jo's  OLD  COAT.  By 
Eleanora  H.  Stooke. 

THE  COST  OF  A  PROMISE.  By 
M.  I.  Hurrell. 

FARTHING  DIPS  ;  or,  What  can  I 
do?  By  J.  S.  Woodhouse. 

ROY   CARPENTER'S   LESSON.     By 

Keith  Marlow. 
GERALD'S  GUARDIAN.  By  Charles 

Herbert. 
WHERE  A  QUEEN  ONCE  DWELT. 

By  Jetta  Vogel. 


WILFUL  JACK.    By  M.  I.  Hurrell. 
WILLIE   THE  WAIF.     By   Minie 

Herbert. 

A  LITTLE  TOWN  MOUSE. 
THE  LITTLE  GOVERNESS. 
PUPPY-DOG  TALES. 
MOTHER'S  BOY. 
A  GREAT  MISTAKE. 
FROM  HAND  TO  HAND. 
THAT  BOY  BOB. 
BUY  YOUR  OWN  CHERRIES. 
LEFT    IN    CHARGE,    and    other 

Stories. 

A  THREEFOLD  PROMISE. 
THE  FOUR  YOUNG  MUSICIANS. 
Two  LITTLE  GIRLS  AND  WHAT 

They  Did. 
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6d.     each    (continued). 
RED    DAVE"    SERIES    (continued). 


A  SUNDAY  TRIP  AND  WHAT  CAME 
of  it.    By  E.  J.  Romanes. 

LITTLE  TIM   AND   HIS  PICTURE. 

By  Beatrice  Way. 
MIDGE.     By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

THE    CONJURER'S    WAND.      By 
Henrietta  S.  Streatfeild. 

BENJAMIN'S  NEW  BOY. 
ENEMIES  :  a  Tale  for  Little  Lads 

and  Lassies. 
CHERRY  TREE  PLACE. 

A  TALE  OF  FOUR  FOXES. 


JOE  AND  SALLY  :  or,  A  Good  Deed 
and  its  Fruits. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME. 
CHRISSY'S  TREASURE. 
LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 
OWEN'S  FORTUNE. 

RED  DAVE  ;  or,  What  Wilt  Thou 
have  Me  to  Do  ? 

DICK  AND  His  DONKEY. 

JESSIE  DYSON. 

COME  HOME,  MOTHER. 


4d.  each. 

Cheap ;_"  Pansy^_  Series^ 

Imperial  8vo.    64  pages.    Many  Illustrations.    Cover  Printed  in  five  colours. 


THE  STRAIT  GATE.     By  Annie  S. 
Swan. 

MARK  DESBOROUGH'S  Vow.     By 
Annie  S.  Swan. 

HER  SADDEST  BLESSING. 

Miss    PRISCILLA    HUNTER,     and 
other  Stories. 

WILD  BRYONIE. 

A  VICE.    A  Story  of  Imperial  Rome. 

LINKS  IN  REBECCA'S  LIFE. 

FROM  DIFFERENT  STANDPOINTS. 

THOSE  BOYS. 

CHRISSIE'S  CHRISTMAS. 

FOUR  GIRLS  AT  CHAUTAUQUA, 


JULIA  RIED. 

ESTER  RIED  YET  SPEAKING. 
ECHOING  AND  RE-ECHOING. 
CUNNING  WORKMEN. 
TIP  LEWIS  AND  His  LAMP. 
THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER. 
HOUSEHOLD  PUZZLES. 
THE  RANDOLPHS. 

WISE  TO  WIN  ;   or,  The  Master 
Hand. 

A  NEW  GRAFT  ON  THE  FAMILY 
Tree. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


By  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 


4d.  each 

The  Young  Folly  Library 


(continued). 


Of  Cloth-bound  Books.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece.    64  pages. 
Well  Illustrated.    Handsome  Cloth  Covers. 


THE  LITTLE  WOODMAN. 

JACKO  THE  MONKEY,   and  other 
Stories. 

LITTLE  DAN,  THE  ORANGE  BOY. 
RONALD'S  REASON. 
FROM  SHADOW  TO  SUNSHINE. 
A  BRIGHT  IDEA. 


SYBIL  AND  HER  LIVE  SNOWBALL. 

THE  CHURCH  MOUSE. 

DANDY  JIM. 

A  TROUBLESOME  TRIO. 

PERRY'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

NITA  ;  or,  Among  the  Brigands. 


3d.  each. 

New  Pretty  "  Gift-Book  "  Series. 


With  Beautiful  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

Paper  Boards,  Cover  printed  in  eight  Colours  and  Varnished,  3d.  each. 

Size  6  by  5  inches. 


JACK  AND  JILL'S  PICTURE  BOOK. 

LADY  -  BIRD'S      PICTURES      AND 

Stories. 
PLAYTIME   JOYS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 

Boys. 

DOLLY'S  PICTURE  BOOK. 

The  Tiny  Library. 


BY  THE  SEA. 

TOBY  AND  KIT'S  ANIMAL  BOOK. 
"PETS"  AND  "  PICKLES." 
OUR  LITTLE  PETS'  ALPHABET. 
BIBLE  STORIES— OLD  TESTAMENT. 
BIBLE  STORIES— NEWTESTAMENT 


Books  printed  in  large  type.     Cloth  limp,  3d. 


LITTLE  CnRissiE.and  other  Stories. 

HARRY  CARLTON'S  HOLIDAY. 

A  LITTLE  Loss  AND  A  BIG  FIND. 

WHAT  A  LITTLE  CRIPPLE  DID. 

BOBBY. 

MATTY  AND  TOM. 


THE  BROKEN  WINDOW. 

JOHN  MADGE'S   CURE   FOR  SEL- 

fishness. 

THE  PEDLAR'S  LOAN. 
LETTY  YOUNG'S  TRIALS. 


Paternoster  Series  of  Popular  Stories. 


An  entirely  New  Series  of  Books,  Medium 

Cover  daintily  printed  in  two  colours. 

A  CANDLE  LIGHTED  BY  THE  LORD. 

By  Mrs.  Ross. 
GRANDMOTHER'S      CHILD.        By 

Annie  S.  Swan. 
THE  BABES  IN  THE  BASKET  ;  or, 

Daph  and  her  Charge. 
JENNY'S  GERANIUM;  or.ThePrize 

Flower  of  a  London  Court 


8vo.  in  size,  32  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
Id.  each.    Titles  as  follows  : — 

THROUGH  SORROW  AND  TOY.    By 

M.  A.  R. 
THE  LITTLE  WOODMAN  AND   HIS 

Dog  Caesar.    By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

CRIPPLE    GEORGE,      By   J.    W. 

Kneeshaw. 
.  ROB  AND  I.    By  C.  A.  Mercer. 


32  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.'s  Catalogue. 


Partridge's  Pictorial  Magazines. 

"A  word  of  emphatic  praise  should  be  given  to  the  old-established  and  excellent 
magazines  of  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Co.  They  ought  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
great  competition,  for  they  are  eminently  sound,  healthy,  and  interesting."— 
BRITISH  WEEKLY. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  these  Magazines.  All  have  marched  with  the  times." 
—DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

"  There  are  no  more  attractive  Annual  Volumes  than  those  issued  by  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE 
and  Co."— THE  CHRISTIAN. 

The  British  Workman.  Contains  popular  Articles  and  Stories 
on  Temperance,  Thrift,  etc.,  and  short  biographies  of  eminent 
Self-made  Men  ;  also  interesting  information  of  special  value 
to  the  sons  of  toil.  id.  Monthly. 

The  Yearly  Volume,  144  pages  full  of  illustrations,  coloured  paper  boards, 
Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Family  Friend.  A  beautifully  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the 
Home  Circle,  with  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  popular 
Authors,  Helpful  Articles,  Hints  on  Dressmaking,  etc. 

id.  Monthly. 

The  Yearly  Volume,  in  coloured  paper  boards  and  cloth  back,  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Friendly  Visitor.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the  people, 
full  of  entertaining  reading  with  sound  religious  teaching  in 
the  form  of  story,  article,  and  poem.  Printed  in  good  type 
and  fully  illustrated.  Just  the  paper  for  the  aged. 

id.  Monthly. 

The  Yearly  Volume,  coloured  paper  boards  and  cloth  back.  Is.  6d. :  cloth, 
2s.;  gilt  edges,  -  - 


The  Children's  Friend.  Charming  Stories,  interesting  Articles, 
Indoor  Recreations,  beautiful  Pictures,  Puzzles,  Prize  Com 
petitions,  etc.  id.  Monthly. 

The  Yearly  Volume,  coloured  paper  boards,  with  cloth  back  and  excellent 
coloured  frontispiece,  Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Infants'  Magazine.  No  other  periodical  can  be  compared 
with  the  Infants'  Magazine  for  freshness,  brightness,  and 
interest.  Full  of  bright  pictures  and  pleasant  reading  to 
delight  the  little  ones.  id.  Monthly. 

The  Yearly  Volume,  coloured  paper  boards,  with  cloth  back  and  beautifully 
coloured  frontispiece,  Is.  6d- ;  cloth,  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The    Band    of    Hope    Review.      The     Leading    Temperance 

Periodical  for  the  Young,  containing  Serial  and  Short  Stories, 

Concerted  Recitations,  Prize  Competitions.      Should  be  in 

the  hands  of  all  Members  of  Bands  of  Hope.        £d.  Monthly. 

The  Yearly  Volume  coloured  paper  boards,  IB. ;  cloth  boards,  Is.  Od. 
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